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Facts Worth Considering 


Parents have a right to ask that the church school shall 
furnish good instruction for their children and they are under 
obligation to help it to do so. 


Teachers have a nght to expect that the church will 
provide courses of study which they can afford to teach, and 
adequate materials for teaching them. 


The Church has an educational task. If it is well done 


the church will grow in numbers and efficient Christian activity. 


The Constructive Bible Studies form the basis of the 
educational work in thousands of Sunday schools representing 
every state in the Union, Canada, and many foreign countries. 


Seventy Per Cent of the schools introducing one volume 
from the Constructive Bible Studies subsequently increase 
the number and frequently adopt the whole series. 


Teachers who use the Constructive Bible Studies 
continually become, through their use, better teachers. 


Pupils who use the Constructive Bible Studies do not 
throw away or lose their books. 


Parents of pupils who use the Constructive Bible 
Studies are willing to pay for them because they are worth 


having and keeping. 


A poor teacher and a poor textbook may do harm. 


A poor teacher and a good textbook may do good. 
A good teacher and a good textbook is an ideal combin- 
ation. 


The most successful Sunday schools from the point of view of 
educational work are using the Constructive Bible Studies. 


For full information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MORAL EDUCATION IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


GeorcE ALBERT Coe, LL.D.., 
Professor Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


In order to get promptly at the main point of my dis- 
cussion I shall take the liberty of stating, without defending, 
certain assumptions that underlie all my thinking on the sub- 
ject of Moral Education in the Sunday School. 

1. The sphere of the moral life is society. All morality 
is social morality. 

2. Moral education includes both training and instruction 
—training having as its goal habit, instruction having as its 
goal the formation of ideals that shall enable the pupil to deal 
with new issues as mere habit cannot do. Training and in- 
struction should be indissolubly one. 

3. Moral instruction, to be effective, must use concrete 
material drawn primarily from the pupil’s own experience. and 
secondarily from history, literature, and imagination. This 
does not mean dissection of the pupil’s own moral life but the 
analysis of moral situations that the pupil is able to observe. 

4. As I have shown at length in an article on “Virtue and 
the Virtues” (Religious Education, Jan. 1912, pp. 485-492) this 
analysis should aim, not at the definition of virtues, but at an 
understanding of social functions—the functions of individ- 
uals, as father, mother, household helpers, the grocer, the 
letter carrier, the policeman, and of institutions such as the 
school, the library, the street railroad, the newspaper, the civi) 
authority, the church. A virtue is an abstract and static thing: 
-a person or a group of persons performing a function is con- 
crete and dynamic. 
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5. The chief factor in the formation of character is, as 
a matter of fact, the influence of concrete, human, actually 
observed beings in action. This is the way that bad character 
is formed; it is the way that good character is formed. A boy 
acquires his standard of business dealing chiefly from the 
actual business operations that he observes, and especially those 
that he participates in. A girl forms her notions of dress and 
of manner by observing the dress and manner of actual wom- 
en. What moral education can do is to promote discrimina- 
tion by turning the pupil’s attention te phases of life that 
might be overlooked, or to causal connections that are not 
obvious; and to extend the range and determine the focus of 
the educative material by: (a) Introducing the pupil to histor- 
ical and imaginative personages, and (b) Organizing the school 
life so that its present functions shall themselves be morally 
educative. 

Each of these five assumptions applies equally to the day 
school and to the Sunday school. As far as moral education 
is concerned, the only additional principle involved in a Chris- 
tian Sunday school is that the Christian religion: (a) Extends 
the notion of society, making it include God and all men, and 
(b) Relies in a most radical way upon love as the adequate 
basis for social regulation and for social progress. (See my 
article, “Distinction between Morals and Religion” in Religious 
Education, Dec. 1907, pp. 161-163.) 

What, now, are the special problems and needs of the 
Sunday school considered as an agency for moral education? 
First and foremost is the need that leaders and teachers should 
. grasp the social significance of the Christian religion, and then 
the bearing of it upon Sunday school aims. That the churches 
are making the hard change from an individualistic to a social 
interpretation of the Christian life I gladly recognize. They 
are making the change with remarkable rapidity. But mean- 
time new curricula are being constructed, new text-books 
printed, new guidance for teachers provided. What concep- 
tion of the Christian religion controls the content of the curri- 
culum? What conception of the Sunday school guides our 
teacher training and our practical methods? What we do now 
in these plastic transition days will tend soon to harden into 
custom. Now at the beginning is the time to scrutinize, to 
criticize, to agitate, to insist that the social ideals of Chris- 
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tianity shall control curriculum and instructional material, and 
that the Sunday School shall consciously become an agency for 
social reconstruction through fully socialized moral education. 


The struggle for social justice is not a temporary incident 
of our own day; it does not arise merely from this or that cir- 
cumstance of law, government, or industry. We are dealing 
here with basal forces of human life, forces that are striving 
to organize human life socially. The cause of social existence 
requires of us something vastly more difficult than the recon- 
struction of a law, or a court, or an economic procedure; it 
requires the production of men and women whose thinking 
has been socialized, and whose motives have been brought into 
willing obedience to the social ideal of a family of God here 
upon earth. Now, the Christian home and the Christian Sun- 
day school are the two great agencies whereby the Christiap 
church forms both thought and motive. Into the Sunday schoot 
then must go the social issue. I mean that it must go there iv 
its own specific character. No merely atmospheric benevolence 
will do. The notion that we are to get the heart right and then 
let conduct take care of itself must be wholly reconstructed. 
The only heart that is right is the one that actively desires and 
labors for the social ends of the family of God. Getting the 
heart right accordingly must be understood as filling the will 
with a definite social content. We do not first get the heart 
right and then get the will into action. This division of a man 
from himself makes goodness abstract, as the evangelical 
churches have abundantly proved in their own experience. 
I do not believe that we ought to charge with insincerity the 
great number of church members who are obviously defending 
and promoting social injustices from which they profit. These 
men were taught an abstract goodness in their Sunday schools, 
and they are now practising what they were taught. Their 
minds are still pervaded with the same atmuspheric benevo- 
lence that was inculcated in their childhood. Their families 
know this; their intimates know it; these men certainly are not 
bad as measured by the standards that were taught them. In 
spite of their social inertia and even destructiveness, then, they 
hardly deserve our unqualified anathema. 


But what shall we say of the educational system that 
formed their standards of Christian living? Shall Sunday 
schools coniinue to teach about salvation and goodness in such 
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a way that a pupil when he becomes a man can believe that his 
soul is in a saved condition when he is using his economic and 
political influence to maintain industrial conditions that de- 
stroy human character? 

It will not do to postpone these matters until the children 
have grown up. Say not that these issues are for men and 
women and not for children. The pupil is in contact with life 
as it actually is. The unrighteous standards actually prevail- 
ing about him are constantly whispering to him, “This is real 
life; this is what everybody does; this is what success is.” Only 
educational imbecility could suppose that the pupil’s will can 
remain unformed with respect to these great issues until ma- 
turity. It would be educational madness for a minister to 
suppose that sermons on the social message of the gospel can 
do more than reinforce or, as the case may be, palliate the 
work of religious education. 

In short, we must see to it that the Sunday school con- 
sciously assumes the function of moral education in the sense 
of producing wills intelligently socialized according to the 
standards of religion. By intelligently socialized I mean hav- 
ing a defined social content, a purpose to take part with cer- 
tain forces against certain other forces in actual concrete life. 
To return to my fourth assumption, moral education such as 
I have in mind will include an analysis of actual society, the 
formation of moral judgments upon the functions of men and 
of institutions as these objectively appear in the life of the day, 
and particularly knowledge and appreciation of the men 
and the movements that are making for righteousness in our 
present world. All this to the end that the pupil be actually 
enlisted in specific forms of social effort. 

Some steps have already been taken in this direction. 

a. The place that missions have assumed in the Sunday 
school illustrates the principle. Here we have, in the best 
schools, mission study and enlistment in the actual work of 
missions fused into one. Other items of progress gathered 
from various sources are: 

b. A tendency to reconstruct the curriculum for the first 
two or three years on the basis of the small child’s actual social 
contacts in the home, in the school, and on the playground. 

c. The introduction into the curriculum of biographic 
studies of men and women who have performed different kinds 
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of functions in the world—laymen as well as ministers and 
missionaries. 

d. The introduction of studies of different occupations 
from the Christian point of view. 

e. The introduction of studies relating to the world’s 
work, to church life and activities, and to the social applica- 
tions of the gospel. 

f. The introduction of courses that specifically analyze 
the principles of ocnduct. 

g. The beginning of sex instruction, which will doubtless 
introduce a much needed study of the family. 

h. The study of social problems by adult classes, and the 
actual organization of community enterprises. Dr. Josiah 
Strong’s “The Gospel of the Kingdom” is significant of a trend. 

i. The organization, by a few schools, of a graded set of 
Christian activities commonly called Christian service, so that 
each class not only studies lessons but also takes actual part 
in the work of the world. 

j. Increasing reeognition of the Sunday school itself as a 
sphere for present social living, and for training in co-opera- 
tion. This is manifested by the increase of organized classes, 
by the tendency to organize classes at a younger age, by in- | 
crease of social and athletic activities on the part of such 
groups, and by participation of such groups or of a whole 
school in philanthropic activities or other church functions. 

This, surely, is not a bad beginning. It gives assurance 
that the minds of the leaders are turning in the right direction. 
It insures experimentation at certain points. It will help 
to bring in the day when every curriculum and every scheme 
of Sunday-school organization will have to meet these ques- 
tions: Is this a plan for moral education on the Christian 
level? Is there any reasonable assurance that pupils who re- 
ceive this education will be ready, at the end of the senior year 
if not before, to enter actively and intelligently into our present 
struggle to establish social justice in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Jesus? In short, is this a scheme for producing actual 
moral functioning? We shall not be satisfied until we can show 
that every part of the curriculum, every piece of lesson mate- 
rial, every item of organization and administration, focuses 
here. This is not to deny that much besides action is desirable. 
Worship, and friendship, and beauty, I conceive to have values 
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that reach far, far beyond any contribution to action. They 
are life, not merely means to living. They belong within the 
aims of Christian education, without doubt. But they are not 
at the focus. As long as our social machinery not only pre- 
vents multitudes from enjoying these high prerogatives of ra- 
tional and Christian living, but actually sells human life whole- 
sale for a mess of pottage, so long the focal point of Christian 
education must be intelligent consecration to the active work 
of reconstructing our social order. 

In short, in the best sense of the term apprenticeship, 
Sunday-school education must be transformed into apprentice- 
ship in religion, that is, participation of children in the actual 
work of religion, this participation being adjusted to the pupil’s 
powers so that he shall grow into a master workman. In any 
such plan the young people’s society will, of course, be absorbed 
into the church school. 

Doubtless this proposal is bold, even adventurous. It will 
not be easy of execution. But let us face the obstacles and 
count the cost. Our first difficulty is the lack of precedents in 
day-school education. Theoretically, it is governed by the 
purpose of making children into sound, efficient members of 
the state. The current theory of education requires our state 
‘schools to be an apprenticeship in citizenship. But in respect 
to the applications of this theory the day schools are in about 
the same condition as the Sunday schools. A tradition that 
makes certain “subjects of instruction” paramount grips the 
day schools just as it does the Sunday schools. I venture to say 
that the Sunday schools of today are at least as responsive as 
the day schools to the newer ideals of education. Indeed, we 
who are engaged in reforming religious education should not 
forget that a parallel reform in public education is now in 
progress, and that our help is needed there as well as here. 
In both cases the lack of precedents is felt. It is easy for re- 
formers to declare for a thoroughly socialized education, but 
when the everyday teacher asks precisely what he shall do to 
meet this demand, the answer is not always easy. 

It follows that we must frankly enter upon a period of 
educational experimentation. In this field there is nothing 
cut-and-dried, nothing ready to be prescribed as a method or 
a system. Here we shall encounter both timidity and impa- 
tience. Some will regard our proposal as radical, or vision- 
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ary, or too difficult; others will embarrass us by demanding 
assurance of immediate results. In education, as in religion, 
men mistakenly insist upon finalities; the experimental atti- 
tude is ever open to distrust on the one hand, impatience on 
the other. Our hope, therefore, lies in the few variant Sunday 
schools that are willing to make careful and prolonged experi- 
ment. The Church of the Disciples in Boston illustrates my 
meaning. Here is a Sunday school that for several years has 
been experimenting with an original system of graded Chris- 
tian service. The number of schools already making such ex- 
periments is considerable, and already significant results have 
been achieved in training in what may be called individual 
and group benevolence. The next step is to train for social 
spheres in which conflict is going on. Active love must be 
made so active, so broad-visioned, that it will not merely 
relieve suffering, but, uncovering the causes of suffering, will 
insist upon social justice. As far as I know, Sunday-school 
experimentation at this point has hardly begun. 

A single suggestion will indicate the sort of experimenta- 
tion that I have in mind. Should the subject of child-labor 
appear anywhere in a Sunday-school curriculum? Should we 
make sure that our pupils know the facts that concern the 
stunting of child bodies and child souls in our industries? 
Should Sunday-school pupils trace these facts to their actual 
causes? Should Sunday-school pupils get acquainted with the 
facts of child-employment in their own community? Should 
the pupils take any part in the campaign against child-labor? 
If you answer yes to any of these questions, certain others will 
follow: At what age should this topic be introduced? If this 
is an appropriate topic, what other topics are also appropriate 
for a similar reason, and where should they be introduced? 
Finally, what must our lesson system be if it is to serve these 
purposes? 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND SEX EDUCATION 


NorMAN E.: Ricuarpson, Pu.D. 
Professor Boston School of Theology, Boston, Mass. 


I. THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


There is no more portentous human achievement than 
that of race renewal. The members of the present generation 
are the trustees of human life. Every fifty years the race has 
to be recreated. To the new generation ought to be given its 
rightful physical inheritance. If its task is to guard the des- 
tiny of humanity, that generation has a moral right to be well 
born and bred. This power to recreate with ethical intent that 
which is physically perfect makes man partake of the dignity 
of the Creator. 

But parenthood, the greatest of all professions, is to a large 
extent in the hands of those who are unfit to perform its func- 
tions. One-fifth of the human offspring die in infancy. One- 
half die before reaching maturity. This slaughter of the inno- 
cents is due largely to ignorance, poverty, preventable physical 
debility, and immorality on the part of parents. Because of 
this high mortality and the no less ominous fact of the prevail- 
ing paucity of children, the Anglo-Saxon race has become a 
dying race. 

In a broad sense we may say that primitive man is moved 
to action by two kinds of elemental impulses: “The first drove 
him to the search for food, the hunt developing into war with 
neighboring tribes and finally broadening into barter and mod- 
ern commerce; the second urged him to secure and protect a 
mate, developing into domestic life, widening into the build- 
ing of houses and cities, into the cultivation of the arts and a 
care for beauty.” * 

Modern civilization recognizes the necessity of training 
the commercial impulse. Young men who Igok forward to a 
business career do not entrust themselves to a blind and in- 
definite instinct to collect and hoard things of value. Society 
feels the responsibility of providing for the careful and thor- 
ough education of this barter impulse. Because business is 
becoming more highly organized, the commercial training that 





*Addams, “The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets,” p. 52. 
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was adequate even a generation ago, fails to meet present-day 
demands. 

And yet that same modern society that feels responsibility 
for the education of the commercial instinct of its youth seems 
to be utterly indifferent to these other great primitive impulses 
and the important part they play in human affairs. Because 
society is becoming more highly organized, the need of a 
higher type of sex-instruction is demanded. To entrust youth, 
under present social conditions, to an uncultured parental in- 
stinct is to invite social ruin. Many a parent has toiled and 
sacrificed that the son might become eminently successful in 
bartering but has not given the slightest conscious assistance 
in helping him to become an ideal lover, a true friend, or a 
noble father. 

Having been permitted to run riot, sex consciousness and 
sex feelings have created alarming social conditions. The 
greatest single menace to the social well-being of so-called 
modern civilization is the social peril. It is stated that there 
are 300,000 fallen girls and women in our own country who, 
in houses of shame, pay a portion of the awful price of this 
perversion. Their average life is five years. They must be 
renewed at the rate of one every eight minutes, and the num- 
ber of boys and men thus rendered moratiy and, to a large 
degree, physically unfit for the greatest of all professions, is 
four times as great as that of girls and women. 

The social immorality in some of our high schools has 
become alarming. “Dr. T. A. MacNicholl and his associates 
investigated over 30,000 public school pupils in New York City. 
He made the startling statement that New York public school 
conditions were rivalling those of ancient Sodom, and that 
the growing degeneracy and mental deficiency of the youth 
had increased at such a pace that it threatened the future of 
the republic. On making a personal investigation in one of 
our western institutions the fact was disclosed that among 332 
students, only thirteen did not confess to impurity of life, 
either social or personal.” * 

This shame, sorrow, and loss, this failure to make the 
Anglo-Saxon race a living race, is not necessary. There is 
nothing inherent in the sex function that makes the present 
degraded physical, social, biological, and moral conditions in- 





*The Sunday School in the Fight. Address by E. K. Mohr, Superintendent 
International Sunday School, Purity Department. 
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evitable. The rapid, intelligent, and wide-spread popular in- 
terest in this subject may be occasioned by the instincts of 
self-preservation and altruism, but it is founded upon the con- 
viction that the present unsocial and wasteful conditions are 
preventable. Mother instinct can be so trained that infant 
mortality will be greatly reduced. Parental instinct can be so 
educated that it will perform its larger duty of protecting its 
own offspring from social perils. The sex instinct can be so 
developed, chastened, exalted that it will lead to social refine- 
ment and ethical enrichment of life. This conviction that sex 
consciousness and sex feelings are inherently suited to high 
ethical ends is rapidly taking hold of the popular mind. The — 
attitude of intelligent people to this subject is no longer mor- 
bid or mawkish. It is being lifted up to its own true dignity. 
It is coming to its rightful place among the high human inter- 
ests of mankind. 


Il. THE CONTENT OF SEX EDUCATION. 


Sex education has four outstanding aspects. Before indi- 
cating the responsibility of the Sunday school, it is necessary 
to see, at least in rough outline, what these characteristics are. 

1. Fundamental to all sex instruction is its biological set- 
ting. The sex information imparted during the period of child- 
hood should be concerned almost entirely with concrete illus- 
trations of the great principle of fertilization and reproduc- 
tion as seen in plants and in animal life below that of mam- 
mals. Such questions as spring up spontaneously out of the 
every-day life of the child should be answered in such a way 
as to satisfy a normal curiosity, but not so as to stimulate 
that curiosity or make it morbid. Care should be taken that 
no wrong physical habits be formed. The child should be 
guarded from evil suggestions. This truthful, tactful, and 
immediate answering of the child’s inevitable questions con- 
cerning the origin of human life cannot be done by any one 
who is not intimately associated with the individual child in 
his every-day life. It is, however, conceivable that someone 
outside of the home might be able to give a series of nature 
study lessons showing in a concrete and simple way that life 
in plants and the lower animals springs from life. During 
preadolescence the child should learn to appreciate the beauty 
and the mystery of the life wrapped up in seeds and eggs. 
Thus, there can be laid a right intellectual and emotional basis 
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for further instruction. Thus, the whole subject can become 
naturalized before, in adolescence, the study of reproduction 
among mammals is taken up. 

The child who approaches the facts from the biological 
point of view finds it relatively easy to throw off the sugges- 
tions of morbid curiosity. He is prepared to undertake the 
kind of study which puberty makes necessary. The new ideas 
are easily related to others of a wholesome character already 
in the mind. Henceforth, advanced instruction is concerned 
with a subject already seen to be dignified and beautiful. 

2. The second outstanding aspect of the content of sex 
education is physiological. The natural physical experiences 
of adolescence require that the mind of youth be now set at 
ease regarding nature’s provisions for the reproduction of 
human life. Fertilization in mammals can be made the nat- 
ural step leading to reproduction in man. Problems of per- 
sonal health and hygiene should now be thoroughly under- 
stood. One grave danger to be avoided, here, is that instruction 
may lose its practical aim. It is easy to overemphasize rela- 
tively unimportant details. The instructor in ordinary subjects 
seeks to arouse interest. He tries to inspire the student to 
continue as far as possible the study of the subject in hand. 
But this is not true of sex instruction. Here the aim is to 
satisfy a natural curiosity. “Its purpose is to impart such 
knowledge of sex at each period of the child’s life as may be 
necessary to preserve health, develop right thinking, and con- 
trol conduct.” * And that is all. To further incite the spirit 
of investigation defeats the very aim of the intelligence im- 
parted. The instinctive modesty of every normal human mind 
should not be ruthlessly violated just because the subject of 
instruction is that of sex. 

The specialist in Sexology whose familiarity with the phy- 
siological facts has resulted in his losing the initial delicacy 
of sex consciousness and admiration for the romantic in life, 
may easily become unfit to teach this subject so as to minister 
merely to practical needs. “Whatever knowledge of sex and 
of sex relations in human life is not necessary at any particular 
period of the child’s life for these (practical) ends should not 
be imparted at that period.” The fact that a child has ar- 





*Report of the Special Committee on the Matter and Methods of Sex 
Education. Issued by The American Federation for Sex Hygiene, 105 W. 
Fortieth St., New York City. 
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rived alt the period of adolescence does not necessitate that 
child’s receiving exhaustive and technical instruction concern- 
ing the physical aspects of his sex life. He does not require 
the knowledge of a physician. Because a physician knows 
the facts of sexology, is not a guarantee that he is a suitable 
teacher of that subject to those whose interests are practical 
rather than scientific. 

3. Familiarity with the biological background and the 
elementary physiological facts prepares the mind to take up 
the pathological aspect. Ignorance in this matter is not a safe- 
guard of innocence. The conditions of modern life are such 
as to create the necessity that youth, at the earliest practical 
moment, be informed of current dangers. The mind that is 
pre-empted with wholesome instruction is safer than is the 
one whose first impression may be that of the immodest, un- 
chaste, or abnormal. Many a man has spent a whole lifetime 
trying to live down an evil suggestion that would not have 
had half of its power to make a permanently vivid impression 
had his mind been safeguarded with previous familiarity with 
what is chaste, wholesome, pure and true. And here again 
vivid and detailed descriptions of perversion are not called 
for. However, the rapid development of the social peril and 
the extremely infectious character of the loathsome diseases 
that accompany it have created the necessity that our young 
people be put on their guard concerning insidious forms of 
temptation and danger. 

4. In the fourth place, there are the moral and religious 
aspects of sex education. There is no greater current fallacy 
than that the highest social living can be disassociated from 
conscious fellowship with God. The kind of self-control, re- 
gard. for innocence, respect for human instincts, love of off- 
spring and conjugal affection that must characterize the 
noblest sex life should be based upon not merely a psychologi- 
cal fact, a something within which says, “I ought,” but also 
upon a divinely irrevocable law, that exists apart from man. 
The “Thou shalt not commit adultery” of Mt. Sinai should 
reinforce the dictate of conscience. The words, “Blessed are 
the pure in heart” spoken by Jesus Christ should fortify the 
whisperings of an unsullied conscience. 

Nature study easily lends itself to moral and religious 
uses. In early and later childhood, while the young mind is 
becoming familiar with the stories of fertilization and repro- 
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duction in pussy-willows, frogs, chickens, fish, and insects, 
God’s interest in and care for His creatures should be sug- 
gested. The divine purpose is well illustrated in these proc- 
esses. Biology points out facts that show the dignity and be- 
nevolent aim in God’s plans. In its biological aspects, sex-edu- 
cation should bring the young inquiring mind close to the 
mind and heart of God. 

But it is especially in the physiological phase of sex in- 
struction that ethical reinforcement is greatly needed. “Ap- 
peals to the sense of personal self-respect and purity and to 
the instinct of chivalry can be effectively made in the earliest 
years of adolescence, and even before.” * Sex emotions should 
not be permitted to mature without their being given a high 
moral tone. A deliberate effort should be made to give this 
emotional development right direction. The big primitive in- 
stinct that urges a youth to find and protect a mate, build a 
home and care for offspring can be so developed as to lead 
to the ethical refinement, the religious ennoblement of life. 
The sex life is so powerfully diffusive that if it easily becomes 
immoral, the whole life is blighted. It is especially during the 
period of early adolescence that the ethical significance of the 
sex relationships should be clearly pointed out. 


III. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


This rapid and superficial view of the content of sex edu- 
cation will help us to answer the question: Should the Sun- 
day school have anything to do with it? The inquiry has prop- 
erly been raised: Is it the function of the Sunday School to 
enter this new field or should it remain merely as a very re- 
spectable and intelligently sympathetic spectator? 

The aim of the Sunday school is primarily to give ade- 
quate aid to the pupil in his effort to find God, to respond 
easily to Christlike motives, to become an effective agent for 
causing the conditions of the Kingdom to come.; As long as 
the pupil has disturbing suspicions concerning the character 
and reality of God, His nearness to human life, His concern 
for human interests, the Sunday school has not done its full 
work. An individual who is irresponsive to human suffering 
and need is a reflection upon the Sunday school from whose 





*“Matter and Methods of Sex Education,” American Federation for Sex 
Hygiene. 
~See Cope, “The Efficient Sunday School,” 
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course of instruction he has graduated. The quick springing 
to the defense of the innocent and helpless and to the over- 
throw of inhuman agencies should mark the mature Sunday- 
school pupil. Every human condition upon which the King- 
dom of Heaven depends for realization should be within the 
immediate range of his concern. 

If the subject of sex education is specifically treated in 
the Bible and, especially, if it was made a matter of direct 
and conscious concern by Christ and the Apostle Paul, it can 
be assumed that the attitude of the Sunday school dare not 
be that of absolute indifference. There were some subjects 
which Jesus intentionally avoided. (Luke 12:14.) But this 
is not one of them, and since conditions have not so improved 
as to have eliminated this problem which was a matter of such 
deep concern on the part of Jesus, it can be taken for granted 
that the Sunday school should have something to do with its 
present day solution. At least there are no scriptural infer- 
ences to the contrary. 

In His own ministry Christ did not avoid or ignore those 
whose lives had been stripped of romance and innocence; 
whose most precious personal treasures had been made cheap 
and common. He made social purity a precondition of mem- 
bership in His Kingdom. He taught that even the sacred 
marriage vow might be broken with impunity to release one 
from husband or wife who had ceased to guard with peculiar 
reverence the power to reproduce life. (Mark 10:11, 12.) He 
transcended the ordinary standard of purity, condemning un- 
chaste thoughts even though they were secret. (Matt. 5:27, 
28.) In the most indirect and personal manner he denounced 
illicit cohabitation. (John 4:17, 18.) He inspired Paul to 
write, “Know ye not that your bodies are the members of 
Christ? Shall I then take the members of Christ and make 
them the members of an harlot?” (I Cor. 6:15.) 

The early Christian Church at Corinth wrote to Paul to 
know the Christian standard for sex life and received a reply 
permeated with a transcendent ethical tone (I Cor. 7). The 
husbands in the Ephesian Church were exhorted to love their 
wives “even as Christ also loved the church, and gave him- 
self for it.” This bond of conjugal affection is here (Eph. 5: 
22-23) exalted above filial affection and is referred to with 
special reverence. The writer of I Pet. 3:7 exhorts husbands 
to honor their wives. Marriage is frequently used by Bible 
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writers as a symbol of such spiritual truths as the character 
of God, the security and glory of the everlasting kingdom, and 
the relation of Christ to His Church. The teaching of the 
Bible relative to marriage and parenthood should not be omit- 
ted from the Sunday-school curriculum. Its whole attitude 
suggests Sunday-school responsibility. 

In a report of the Committee on Public Morals to the Con- 
vention of the Diocese of Massachusetts silence on the part 
of the church was roundly condemned. Many of the social 
evils enumerated were reported as being occasioned by igno- 
rance which the church can remedy. After stating that “the 
policy of silence has been an utter failure,” the report con- 
tinues: “We therefore call upon parents to feel their sacred 
responsibility for judicious instruction of children as to sex 
and the relation of personal purity to health and happiness. 
With boys, especially, it is not, as is too often supposed, an 
alternative of knowledge or ignorance, but of proper instruc- 
tion from those they love and respect, or of partial, distorted, 
and vicious knowledge.” 

“It is the business of fathers and mothers to know these 
things and to be perfectly frank with their children. * * * 
Mothers especially should instruct their daughters, for young 
women are strangely ignorant in these matters. They should 
tell their daughters the fearful risk they undergo if they marry 
men who have led immoral lives. Parents should know the 
companions of their children, especially the young men with 
whom their daughters are acquainted.” 


1. What Can Be Done for Parents? 


It is an axiom in sex education that during early child- 
hood, that is up to and including the age of those in the Be- 
ginners’ Department of the Sunday School, instruction should 
be confined to the answering of questions which arise spon- 
taneously in the every-day life of the child. Truthful and 
straightforward answers should be given in such a way as 
to satisfy immediately a natural curivsity. The child’s con- 
fidence in the one asked must not be disturbed. The devel- 
opment of abnormal curiosity must not be permitted to take 
place. But the questions suggested by the arrival of baby sis- 
ter, or of a baby in the family of a neighbor, or by the birth 
of kittens and chickens, demand plain, simple, truthful, and 
satisfying answers. 
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It will be readily seen that it is impossible for the super- 
intendent of the cradle roll or the teacher in any department 
of the Sunday school to perform such tasks as these. This 
duty rests clearly upon the parent—especially the mother. 
The timid mother may say that it is a serious thing to under- 
take the sex education of her child. There is but one answer. 
That is: It is a more serious thing not to, for if she does not 
undertake it, the chances are that no one else will. The Sun- 
day-school teacher is too far removed from and knows too 
little about that particular child’s life to perform a task so 
personal and intimate. 

But right here, in this self-confessed inability of the par- 
ent, there is offered to the Sunday school one of its greatest 
opportunities of vital service. The Sunday school should feel 
ils responsibility for that intellectual and spiritual equipment 
of that mother which would enable her to perform what is 
clearly her duty. The cradle roll suggests the mothers’ class. 
The mothers’ class suggests a curriculum suited to the needs 
of motherhood. Where it is impossible to maintain such a 
class, the monthly “mothers’ meeting” or “parents’ meeting” 
can be made a substitute. The Sunday School is the normal 
and natural agency for bringing together of those whom God 
has made responsible for the sex education of children and 
those who are able to point out the materials and the methods 
of that instruction. 

The words of the Bishop of London remind us that the 
root of the social evil is to be found in so-called “parental 
modesty” and inability to grapple with the problem of the 
sex education of children. In the quickening of the parental 
conscience and in the pointing out to parents of the contents 
and methods of sex education lies the most effective attack 
upon the sex problem. The instruction given in the parents’ 
classes should be plain, straightforward and practical. As a 
result of it mothers should be fortified to meet skillfully the de- 
mands which parenthood places upon them. To quote directly 
the words of the Bishop of Lundon, “I believe that more evil 
has been done by the squeamishness of parents who are 
afraid to instruct their children in the vital facts of life, than 
by all the agencies put together.” * 





*Ladies Home Journal, May, 1909, quoted in The Eighth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Scientific Study of Education, Part II. The University 
of Chicago Press, 1909. s 
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The uneducated parental instinct cannot be trusted to 
equip the mother with all she needs to do her whole duty 
skillfully. Many a parent hesitates to answer a young child’s 
question plainly and truthfully. They substitute talk about 
the stork, or the doctor, or angels or fairies for simple but 
plain facts. For there is an instinctive fear that the direct 
method of answering questions will arouse improper sex feel- 
ings in the young inquirer. But intelligence shows that these 
misgivings are unfounded. “That which stimulates the adult 
sexually leaves the sexually immature child completely indif- 
ferent. Therefore, one can talk with them about these mat- 
ters very well in a certain way, and give them information 
without stirring in them specific sexual feelings.” * 

The Superintendent of the Immanuel Walnut Avenue 
Sunday School of Roxbury, Mass., sees to it that the monthly 
parents’ meeting in his school is addressed by the best speak- 
ers available. He has also increased the efficiency of his school 
by inaugurating a program referred to in the following letter 
sent out to the parents of all the pupils in his school: 


“To the parents of the members of the school. 

“Dear Friends—Through the courtesy of the Sunday School Superintendents’ 
Union of Boston and Vicinity I am enclosing a list of books which have been 
carefully selected by the Sex Education Committee of the Union. I want to 
recommend these books to you as presenting this very important subject in a 
manner which I feel sure will appeal to you. 

“In our Sunday School we believe that a right understanding of sex mat- 
ters early in life is very important to the boy and girl and has much to do 
with right development along many lines. You probably agree with us that 
this instruction should be given in the home rather than in public. In order 
to help in some way, our school has purchased some of the books mentioned in 
the list and started a Parents’ Library where these books can be borrowed. 

“During the Sundays of March, the Superintendent or an assistant will be 
in the Sunday School office for fifteen minutes before and after the morning 
church service. You are cordially invited to come in either to examine or 
borrow the books or to consult about any matters concerning the school. 

“Very cordially yours, 
CHARLES M. ADAMS, 
“Superintendent. 
“Issued by vote of teachers and officers, 
Feb. 18, 1913.” 


The list of books referred to in this letter and which have 
been placed in this parents’ library is as follows: 


“TRAINING OF THE YOUNG IN LAWS OF SEX,” by Rev. Edward Lyttelton, 
Head Master of Eton College, England, published by Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York, 117 pages, $1.00. “An exceptionally interesting, dignified 
and enlightening address to parents and educators on the instruction and 
guidance of children in matters involving sex.” Most valuable on the 
general argument and attitude. Does not give the detailed information 





*Quoted by Dr. C. R. Henderson, from Farel, Die Sexuelle Frage, p. 512. 
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needed by children and youth. It should be supplemented by some of the 
following. 

“SEX CULTURE TALKS TO YOUNG MEN,” by Prof. Norman E. Richardson, 
S.T.B., Ph.D., published by’ Eaton and Mains, New York, 93 pages, 50 
cents For fathers who want to know what to say to adolescent sons and 
how to say it. 

EDUCATIONAL PAMPHLETS, NUMBERS 4, 5, AND 6, published by the Society 
of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th Street, New York, 32 
pages each, 10 cents each. 

No. 4. “The Boy Problem, for Parents and Teachers.” A most helpful dis- 
cussion. 

No. 5. “How my Uncle, the Doctor, Instructed Me in Matters of Sex,” by 
Prof. Max Oker-Blom. “This graceful little story has been translated into 
nine languages, but not until now into English.” “Shows one wholesome 
and attractive way of conveying certain truths to a young child.” 

No. 6 “Health and the Hygiene of Sex.” For boys in their teens and young 
men. “Goes straight to the heart of the sex problems” of boys and young 
men. Clean, strong, concrete. 

“THE EDWARD BOK BOOKS OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
AND PARENTS,” published by Fleming H. Revell Co., New York; 25 cents 
each. 

No. 1. “How Shall I Tell My Child?” A Little Book for Parents, by Mrs. 
Woodallen Chapman, 62 pages. 

No. 2, “When a Boy Becomes a Man.” A Little Book for Boys, by H. 
Bisseker, M.A., 46 pages. Written for boys from thirteen to fifteen years 
of age, and excellent for a wider range of years, but does not cover the 
period of young manhood reached by Education Pamphlet No. 6. 

“GIRL AND WOMAN: A BOOK FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS,” by Caro. 
line Wormerly Latimer, M.D., M\A., former Instructor in Biology, Woman’s 
College of Baltimore, published by D. Appleton & Co., New York, 318 
pages, $1.50 

“FROM YOUTH INTO MANHOOD,” by Winfield S. Hall, Ph.D., M.D., published 
by Young Men’s Christian Association Press, New York, 50 cents. Excels 
in physiology of sex. Suited for boys and young men. Gives valuable 
simple rules of personal hygiene. 

“SOCIAL DISEASES AND MARRIAGE,” by Prince A. Morrow, M.D., published 
by Lea, Febiger & Co., New York and Philadelphia, 400 pages, $3.00. “A 
book of supreme value, and the best extant guide in English to a clear, 
well-balanced understanding of the problems of sex education and 
hygiene.” 


The character of some of the work being done by the Sex 
Education Committee referred to in Mr. Adams’ letter may 
be inferred from the following letter sent to all of the Sunday 
school superintendents included in the membership of the 
Sunday School Superintendents’ Union of Boston and Vicinity: 


“Dear Brother—Your committee on Sex Education, after very careful de- 
liberation, has decided upon a plan by which in your Sunday school, you can 
deal with this most vital question. We believe our program is dignified, re- 
fined, effective, and also are convinced that if you are in touch with the facts, 
you will co-operate in this effort to give our young people the intelligence and 
protection to which they have a moral right. 

“Enclosed is a sample letter to be sent to the fathers of the boys in your 
Sunday School. We will furnish you as many of these letters as you can use, 
free of charge. Books which we believe will measure up to every reasonable 
requirement, we can supply you at cost. 

“May we suggest that you make some specific demand upon your Com- 
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mittee by mail or at our next meeting? Letters and books will be there ready 
for distribution or may be secured at the office of the Chairman, No. 2 Ash- 


burton Place, Boston. 
“Very sincerely, 


“DON S. GATES, 
“Chairman. 


“P.S.—Our committee will also be prepared to furnish reliable speakers 
for any meeting at which you can be reasonably sure that at least fifty persons 
will be present. D. S. G.” 
This sample letter referred to is, in many particulars, like 
the one sent to the parents of the school of which Mr. Adams 
is superintendent. 


2. What can be done for the Intermediate and Senior Pupils? 


The problem of sex education for boys who are in the 
adolescent period may be summed up in six practical princi- 
ples. 1. The observance of the practical rules of hygiene— 
“frequent bathing, swimming, loose clothing, side pockets in 
trousers, hard bed with not too much cover, well-ventilated 
bed-room with windows open all the year, total abstinence 
from alcohol, tobacco, coffee, and tea, moderation in use of 
meat.” 2. Help the lad to avoid debasing ideas—no matter 
what their source. The danger of evil companions, cheap, 
immoral fiction, entertainments suggestive of evil, and vulgar 
speech should be pointed out. 3. Awaken and stimulate “en- 
joyment of outdoor life, in both sport and useful work, and 
so place the emphasis on the normal boy’s desire for physical 
superiority, industrial efficiency, social consideration. The boy 
should go to bed at a regular hour and be required to get out 
of bed the moment he is called and to come down at once. 
The morning hour in bed is often a moment of severe tempta- 
tion.” 4. Give “him stories of chivalry, in which the youth 
makes protection of girls and women a part of religion and 
honor and is induced to regard the soiling of feminine char- 
acter as beneath contempt.” 5. Meet “the questions of the lad 
about his body” so frankly, honestly, and completely, that “no 
vague region of mystery shall remain as a haunt of spectral 
fear or prurient curiosity, so that no quack advertisement can 
ever gain his credence, and so that he will know a little in ad- 
vance the nature of the sexual changes through which he is 
to pass.” 6. Relate this information and these advices to his 
religious life so that to him they all will have divine author- 





*See “Matter and Methods of Sex Education,” the American Federation 


for Sex Hygiene. a 
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ity. He should come to look upon his body as the temple of 
a holy spirit, the instrument through which the higher self 
can find congenial expression. 

The solution of this six-fold problem lies primarily with 
the parents. But there are clearly defined places where the 
alert and faithful Sunday-school teacher, who knows how to 
join hands with the parents, can be of service. The well or- 
ganized Sunday school can do much in determining a young 
man’s companions and in shielding him from evil influences. 
It can encourage outdoor life, the attainment of physical su- 
periority and industrial efficiency. It can provide him with 
living examples of chivalry. In the case of a young man who 
is an orphan or whose parents are unable to give proper sex 
instruction, the responsibility of the true Sunday-school teacher 
is unmistakable To perform such tasks is the privilege of the 
one who as teacher, enjoys the confidence of and intimate 
association with youthful life. 

And no more solemn and insistent obligation rests upon 
the Sunday-school teacher than the rescuing of one who 
through ignorance or inexperience or willfulness has lost the 
bloom of innocence. Life is the price of life restored. Some- 
times the parent is so stunned and bewildered by the news of 
his own child’s fall that he needs the steadying hand of the 
one who, next to himself, knows most intimately that way- 
ward child. Reformatory evangelism is an important aspect 
of the work of the school that would live again the life of its 
Master. 

3. The Adult Department. 

The adult department of the Sunday school can perform 
a much needed service in helping to create sentiment in favor 
of those young people who are willing to endure comparative 
poverty and privation in order to establish a home. With 
the increased cost of living and the lengthening of the period 
necessary for a young man to get a business foot-hold or to 
reach his professional stride, the temptation is to postpone 
marriage. Within a century the average age at which men 
are married for the first time has changed from twenty-two 
to twenty-seven years. Ordinary young people of good char- 
acter and enjoying a relatively wide circle of friends are famil- 
iar with well furnished if not elaborately furnished homes. 
It takes courage to begin house-keeping with a seanty supply 
of common furniture, especially when the wedding presents 
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only serve to emphasize its relative unattractiveness. The 
Sunday school can create a matrimonial esprit de corps which 
will lead to the giving of useful rather than impractical wed- 
ding gifts and which will honor the young couple who have 
dared to face temporary hardship or embarrassment in order 
to establish a home. 

A significant experiment has been tried in the young men’s 
Bible class of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in New York 
City. At special week-night meetings and under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Orrin G. Cocks, the following topics were dis- 
cussed, the general theme being “Engagement and Marriage”: 
1. The economic basis of marriage: What does it cost? What 
must the income be? 2. The age of marriage: The dangers 
of deferring marriage. 3. Common interests, standards, ideals, 
thoughts, and beliefs: Why should physical attraction not be 
the basis of marriage? 4. A medical falsehood often stated 
and generally believed. 5. Some of the spiritual as well as 
the physical dangers of the husband, wife, and child from 
premarital venereal diseases. 6. What things has the pros- 
pective wife a right to demand from the man? 7. What is the 
attitude of most women toward marriage, the common life 
and motherhood which follow? 8. What kind of a girl, con- 
sidered physically, mentally and socially, should a sensible 
man seek for his wife? 9. What are the physical facts man 
should know about womankind and her nature to make mar- 
riage happy and holy? 10. What are marital consideration 
and continence? 11. What are the real purposes of marriage? 
12. What changes precede and accompany the birth of chil- 
dren? 13. Why should the home be established away fron: 
relatives if possible? 14. Why is it wise to establish, imme- 
diately after marriage, religious forms like grace, commor 
prayer, church connections, and generous giving? 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., vice-president of the class, 
states in the preface of the little volume containing these talks 
that they “were received by a large number of the members 
of the * * * class * * * with serious attention and 
reverent interest.” * 

4. The Men’s Bible Class. 

The weakness of the legislative efforts to curb the social 

evil have been due to a lack of intelligence on the part of 





*See “Engagement and Marriage,” Orrin G. Cocks, Associated Press, 124 
East 28th St., New York. 25c. 
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those without whose support proper legislation is either impos- 
sible or ineffective. Isolated parts of the great problem have 
been attacked. But voters in general have not yet sufficiently 
comprehensive and dependable information to back up a re- 
form program that can succeed. Differences of attitude 
where there should be unanimity of opinion is the great weak- 
ness of the present day opposition to this evil. Careful stu- 
dents of the problem confidently affirm that its solution is 
possible if only the public would intelligently study it in all 
its bearings. To meet this need, a brief course of studies 
adapted to men’s Bible classes has been provided. This admir- 
able little textbook written by Mr. Orrin G. Cocks, Secretary 
of the Laity League of Social Service of the Federation of 
Churches in New York City, is practical, informing, brief, and 
yet sufficiently comprehensive to form the basis of concerted 
action. 


5. A Word of Caution. 


The local Sunday school should be keenly alert to appre- 
ciate the community sentiment on this subject. An educa- 
tional policy which would be justifiable under ideal condi- 
tions, might, in some communities, only stir up heated opposi- 
tion. Thus, the whole cause would become for a time, dis- 
credited. There is a vast difference between courage and fool- 
hardiness. In a period of rapid transition the stirring up 
of a spirit of revolt on the part of those who are tempera- 
mentally conservative or who have not had the opportunity 
for enlightenment should be carefully avoided.+ 

On the other hand, however, the Sunday school must 
never lose sight of its mission as an educational institution 
and of the enormity of the social evil. Ignorance may make 
“taboo” a subject of vital importance to the development of 
moral character and the safety of the race. But that fact 
never can justify a do-nothing policy. It is rather a challenge 
to the patience, fidelity, tact, and courage of those who appre- 
ciate the problem. The Sunday school must lead, must create 
public opinion. It, therefore, is essential that it retain the 
confidence of those to whom it would minister. But that con- 
fidence can be retained only by its making an honest effort to 





*Published by the Association Press, 124 E. 28th St., New York City. 
Price 25c. 

Every teacher should read Dr, Richard C. Cabot’s “Christian Approach to 
Morality” as an argument for the right spirit on sex education.—The Editor. 
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preempt developing minds with wholesome truth and to res- 
cue the fallen. 

To quote from the report of the Chicago Vice Commis- 
sion, “The immensity of the social evil problem is no excuse 
for us to stand idly by and do nothing in an attempt to solve 
it. The sin of impurity may not be cured in a day, a year, or 
perhaps in generations. But we assume that by earnest, wise, 
and persistent effort on the part of individuals and organized 
groups in society we can do something-—-how much we can only 
discover by trials.” 





STANDARDIZING LIFE THROUGH EDUCATION 


Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, 
Honorary President, The Child Welfare League, N. Y. 


Now, why do some of us believe that today, of all times in 
the world, and with increasing need, we must try to educate the 
ethical judgment of the potential citizens of the United States 
in the public schools? Mine is a social reason. We are entered 
for the first time in the history of the race upon the stupendous 
task of making over the entire social surroundings of human 
beings; we are in the very trough of the wave of environmental 
change and the current is sweeping us along. It presses us to- 
ward a new form of life such as no civilization even caught 
sight of before, and it means the standardizing of the 
entire social fabric. It means, for example, a standardizing in 
health and sanitation. Nobody is allowed to have tuberculosis 
in peace; nobody is allowed to feed children according to the 
ancient formulas; nobody is allowed to use his back yard as 
he pleases for refuse heaps; no one is allowed to follow his 
own uninstructed or differently instructed sense of what is in 
keeping with public health. 

We are standardizing by conferring powers upon boards 
of health which are without precedent in any previous civiliza- 
tion. We are standardizing in child care and child protection, 
and we succeed in getting higher and higher age limits for legal 
wage-earning of the child. We are standardizing the protec- 
tion of children and we are enforcing our standard upon those 
who have not yet accepted them. We are standardizing in 
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economic conditions and we are often in great confusion in 
our effort to secure economic change; as for example, for in- 
surance against unemployment, old age, and sickness, subsi- 
dies for widowed mothers and many similar movements. We 
are behind many other countries in matters of state sub- 
sidies, but we are moving fast in that direction; and it seems, 
we must admit, a necessity to subsidize human lives that 
are in such a state of poveriy that their enforced plane 
of living is below that required by health and work effi- 
ciency. If however, our generation emphasizes nothing bul 
the requirement of the individual for a decent wage and decent 
human conditions, without regard to his efficiency as a worker, 
his faithfulness as a worker, his character as a person, we shall 
so press this extern! environmental change to the detriment of 
the old ideas that have made us what we are through struggie 
and earnest effort to surmount difficulties, that we shall de- 
velop dangerous elements in our population. It may require, 
after such changes in the condition of men and women, many 
generations to make the character equal to the condilion. We 
are now standardizing, let us remember, men who have learned 
that lesson of the ages which family responsibility has taught 
to men, socially standardizing men who would suffer and serve 
to the very last to protect wife and children, but we do not 
end with standardizing those on that high plane. We are also 
standardizing the grown-up children, men who are so close to 
savage ideals that they have not learned the lesson of family 
responsibility; only the women have learned it, because they 
have had to learn it, being tied so fast to the children. 

These things are mentioned not to multiply difficulties, but 
to show why some of us believe that if the sociological doctrine 
is true, that this great change in environment must be made 
and this great wholesale uplift of the race in its physical con- 
dition must be accomplished, and I as a sociologist do so be- 
lieve,—we must also believe that this change in the environ- 
ment, which affects the individual from without, must be ac- 
companied step by step, by the uplift of the individual from 
within. More than that, since within our population here in 
the United Siates we have differences of religion, of racial 
tendencies, of family training, and forms of idealism, since we 
have these great rifts and chasms in our population, not alone 
in the way they speak or where they live or what they earn, 
but in their own upward reach towards what is to them the 
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best, then must we somewhere have some unifying influence, 
which shall not consist alone in sentiment and ideals, but in 
actual understanding of that which is to be taught as good, as a 
common aim in action. 

I believe there never was such a need pressed upon any 
people in the world as is now pressing upon us, the need to 
develop somehow a unifying influence; not on the outside by 
mechanical standards, but on the inside by unifying the spir- 
itual essentials. 

Where can it be done? It cannot be done in the homes, 
because the homes are so divergent; and the only way we can 
get the rising generation near together is often by separating 
them in a tragic manner from the ideals and the conceptions 
and the very thought and language of their fathers and moth- 
ers. It cannot be done through the churches, because the 
churches differ. If we all could come together on such a defini- 
tion of religion as we have heard from this platform tonight 
the preblem would be simple, but religion is like the home, 
it has to live in a house. Each house of religion is built in a 
different way, and fronts toward different streets, and the en- 
trances are very unlike, and the things that are alike in re- 
ligion are the things we are climbing towards in the heights 
of our being, and the things that differ are the familiar house- 
hold things that are most in the minds of the humble and the 
unlearned. Hence, although we can depend upon the church 
to unify the ethical life in some degree, in larger measure we 
are depending and must depend upon those great currents of 
public opinion, which rise sometimes like the crest of the wave 
in moral enthusiasm to bind the whole people together in some 
great idea. I hope that we shall never fail to do justice to 
those great movements, for which no human being is responsi- 
ble, those inevitable responses to “whatsoever forces draw the 
ages on.” But something more we must have than unconscious 
response to social movements. I know a litile girl whose re- 
lationship to her mother was spoiled, so far as deference on 
her part to her mother’s judgment was concerned, by a dif- 
ference of standard on the simple matter of taking baths, be- 
tween her mother and her teacher. Her mother sewed her up 
in her warm clothes, to stay sewed up all winter; the teacher 
said she must have a bath in the nice new bathroom that had 
been put into the modern school house, and when the little girl 
took the note home to her mother she brought back one quite 
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as decided: “I am a good moher, I have sewed my Anita up 
for the winter in warm clothes, she shall be warm and she shall 
not be wet, and besides she goes to school to learn books, not 
to be wet.” The teacher must be obeyed, the bath must be 
taken, but mark you, Anita, little, delicate, under-sized, long- 
ing in her soul for beauty that she cannot possess, gets her 
working papers at fourteen and goes out, a forlorn little 
leaf upon that great current of our competitive industrial 
system, the first in the world to allow greed and lust to 
come so close to its maidenhood so early in life. She goes 
out “to get a place” and earn her money and come home Satur- 
day night with her pay envelope. What does she know of the 
wolves that lurk at the corner of every street? Because she 
has learned the lesson that her mother’s judgment was of no 
value about the bath, she thinks her mother’s judgment is of 
no value about the wolf. 

Our standardizing from without by mechanical means, 
must be softened and spiritualized by a standardizing from 
within. For this we can not wait for the small percentage of 
pupils in the high school, and the smaller percentage that go on 
to the college. We must somehow have a clearing up of moral 
confusion in the minds of younger children. We are moving 
so fast now-a-days that there is a moral and a spiritual chasm 
between the idealism of the parent and the idealism of the 
children in many families on the topmost reaches of our social 
and intellectual life. We are now engulfed in these great cur- 
rents, which move us with differing gospels of social change 
by which to achieve social uplift. The elder Lord Asquith said, 
“The test of every civilization is the point below which the 
weakest and most unfortunate are allowed to fall.” We are 
feeling that as it was never felt before, and we are moving to- 
wards some radical changes, it may be by one name or it may 
be by another by which to raise that point. As we move 
with such immensely increased velocity in this hour of 
rapid ethical change, the young life is bewildered. It is 
true that the life must be consecrated, but to what shall 
we consecrate it? Not alone in the ideal that can be sought 
after, but in the daily problems that must be worked out 
in the drudgery of social and moral reform. I believe that 
if we who seek to standardize life were only more united, if 
our teachers could only clearly understand, not alone these 
great things of the spirit which are expressed through their 
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personality, but also something of the program making in the 
conduct of life, they could make clear, simple and realizable 
for the oncoming generation a better way of living. We must 
agree not only as to what religion means, but as to what prac- 
tical every-day ethics demands of us day by day, week by week, 
year by year, if we would guide youth. We could secure a 
finer outreach toward the practical details of life in our teach- 
ing if we had a clearer purpose ourselves. 

Another thing is needed, that is to put into the very struc- 
ture of the school life the kind of association beween children 
and the kind of relationship between children and the school 
order which we hope to see in the life that is to be. There was 
a time when salvation meant personal achievement. It is now 
the rule in business and in many other relationships of life; 
but the finest ethical sense has moved along and it finds that 
salvation is not what we get, one for each, but what we get, all 
for each and each for all. That new principle must write itself 
out in the school-room. The finest personality of the noblest 
teacher that ever lived cannot teach children how they ought 
to live as men and women in this world of ours if personal 
achievement is made the basis of all the progress and all the 
advantages in the school-room; the noblest personality of the 
finest teacher that ever lived cannot offset the evil influence in 
a system that makes a child “going up” mean somebody else 
“going down”; the finest of all appeals loses its force if we 
have a direct contradiction of it in the order and disciplining 
of the school. For example, I was in a school-room not so very 
long ago and a child was given demerits because he followed 
out the natural, generous impulse of his heart and told his little 
mate, the part of their lesson his little mate had forgotten. 
Look at such an action Here we are trying with all the force 
of our lives to-get the altruistic spirit into people, and we pun- 
ish a child for generously helping his mate to remember some- 
thing that mate had forgotten. We have got to reorganize the 
school room; it is an individualistic, aristocratic institution, it 
comes down from an individualistic and aristocratc state of so- 
ciety, and we think that out of school we are going to make life 
democratic, and we cannot. No influence will offset that con- 
stant effect of a discipline that is out of drawing with the altru- 
istic impulses of the day. We must make over our schools. 
That doesn’t mean alone making over the teachers. If that was 
all we had to do our part would be easy! It means making 
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over school boards; it means making over the sources of au- 
thority; it means making over the community; it means taking 
this inverted pyramid of public education and turning it upside 
down and putting it where it belongs, where the youngest child 
shall have the best, and if there is any scrimping it shall be 
done at the top. 





SCIENCE AND RELIGION AS FACTORS IN 
PROGRESS* 


R. A. Fatconer, LL.D., 
President, The University of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 


The nineteenth century was a century of emancipation. 
Never before was the meaning of Freedom so well understood 
because that age witnessed an extension of the powers of 
democracy, and a magnificent effort sustained over many years 
to provide liberty not for the few but for the toiling masses of 
the people. This movement was accompanied by a revival of 
moral enthusiasm the effects of which have been continued 
into the twentieth century, and is seen in the proceedings of 
the legislatures of the modern world. In Britain, for example, 
much of the labor of Parliament is spent upon such matters 
as education, sanitary laws, housing of the poor, insurance; 
and in the enactment of minima in sanitation, hours of work, 
education and even wages some sce a realization of the social- 
ist Utopia. It is a strenuous struggle that is going on not only 
in the old lands, but in the new, where many people realize 
that every effort must be put forth to prevent a repetition in 
the new world of evils that through neglect have rooted them- 
selves in the older civilization. 

On this side of the water we are faced with the effects of 
an immense movement of the people westward across the 
world. You have now for a generation had to deal with a rap- 
idly increasing multitude of men and women in search of the 
new home of liberty. Latterly we in Canada find ourselves 
in a similar condition, the main difference being that during 
the last ten years you have had a much larger proportion of 
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your immigration from South Europe than we have had. To 
you millions have come and have settled in your towns and 
cities, and the movement of your own population has been 
remarkable, so much of your finest old Eastern stock being 
removed to the middle or western states, the newcomer having 
filled up the Eastern cities. 

These facts emphasize the problem. How is it possible to 
make a homogeneous nation out of these peoples? How soon 
will they be able to sing with real understanding your national 
hymn, “My Country ’This of Thee”? 

It is often taken for granted that democracy is so obviously 
the rational thing that it has only to be preached to be accept- 
able to all. But we must decide what is meant by democracy. 
If its essence is a reasonable attitude of life based on morals 
and education; if it is a spirit rather than an external code; if 
it means following the vote with a fervent life of righteousness 
as well as casting the vote, then assuredly democracy is a fruit 
that hitherto has grown only in certain favored climes and 
even there it has matured slowly. 

I desire to emphasize that this medern democracy has been 
delivered up to an orderly law-regulated world, and that its 
success will be partly due to its recognition of this fact. Po- 
litically freedom has manifested itself by a larger regulation 
of social life by law. The people is being freed from the will 
of the powerful man, good or bad, or of a small body of men 
or a section of society, even of a tyrannous majority, and is 
being brought under the control of the will of the people as a 
whole as it finds expression in the enactments of their repre- 
sentatives. This at least is the theory of modern democracy. 
We are working our way towards a conviction as to the inviola- 
bility of law that gives an almost divine sanction to Society. 

This fundamental modern view has been increased by the 
growth of the spirit of modern science. Today it is easier than 
it once was to see the workings of God in the orderly succession 
of cause and effect than in spasmodic irruptions of arbitrary 
power. The application of the law of science to life is making 
the world more habitable, it is beautifying man’s dwelling- 
place, removing the dread of the unknown and awakening in 
him a holier mystery by the use of the understanding. It is 
tenderly restoring the crippled human organism, making it the 
instrument of a healthy mind, and supplying it with a better 
physical basis for morality. 
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In the department of economics science has also been at 
work disentangling from the ball of human experience many 
threads which are known as laws of wealth, but which are so 
knotted that the work of getting them unravelled goes slowly. 

An even more delicate operation has been essayed by sci- 
ence in philosophy, history, theology in separating the healthy 
from decayed tissues in the body of human thought. It has 
removed large portions of what was once thought to be vital, 
and has sent mankind forth less sicklied over with the pale cast 
of doubt, and has given it the tread of a healthier faith. 

So we are delivered over unto law—the law of legislatures, 
of society, of science in all its applications. Great stretches of 
human waste have been reclaimed and brought under this leg- 
islation. How then as to the statement of the Apostle Paul, that 
there never has been a law that could give life? Is not the 
idea of law at the basis of modern progress which is itself the 
greatest proof of life? 

Still the word of the Apostle holds. Law is rather the fruit 
than the root of progress. Progress itself is a spirit which is 
to be traced back to powerful enthusiasms or faith. If you 
seek its origin in the Greek world you find it in the passionate 
belief that triumphed over barbarism; or in Christianity, you 
find it in a profound faith; or in science then you discover it 
in powerful individual enthusiasms. 

Progress is far more than secular well being. In it the 
material has never come first but the spiritual, and the Greek 
gave his impulse to it by his conviction as to the supremacy of 
reason. When Jesus came He broadened the basis of life, 
founded the Kingdom of God, taught that love is the fulfilling 
of the law, and through His apostle, that where the Spirit of 
the Lord is there is liberty. 

So in more modern times progress has issued from a pow- 
erful spiritual impulse such as the struggle for political, intel- 
lectual or religious freedom. Again it was not the material or 
formal that came first, but the spiritual. Law, order, regulated 
life and thought have their place, secular well-being is good, 
the advance of society in material comfort has been great, but 
these are secondary. Their roots are hidden in elevation of 
personal character, in aspiration which has carried men out of 
themselves, in faith usually of religious quality. Behind each 
man’s soul, however it has come to be what it is, there is a win- 
dow that opens upon the unseen through which he contem- 
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plates the primal virtues that shine aloft like stars, and through 
which he can watch for the light of the world dawning for a 
coming day. 

Today there is just as much as ever the need of faith, be- 
cause law can never be sufficient for us. But our faith and 
enthusiasm must fasten itself upon the essential and not the 
transitory. Some men seem to allow zeal for their denomina- 
tion to take the place of faith proper, but fortunately by the 
growth of science and the discovery of law we are able to dis- 
tinguish between the vital and the non-vital and thereby a 
preparation has been made for a revival of religion, building 
a highway for Messiah’s coming into His city. Civilization, the 
modern City of God, is somewhat secular, but it is more di- 
vinely ordered than the older cities. It is better illuminated and 
safer. There are fewer footpads than formerly, though there is 
still the man who lies in wait for his brother and takes advant- 
age of him in business, or on the stock exchange, or even in 
some professional capacity. And yet society is being human- 
ized. Similarly the spirit of the twentieth century is cutting 
away the crudities of a selfish and aggressive patriotism. We 
know as never before that God is the Father of all and that 
without all the part cannot be made perfect. 

But the serious question for us now is this. Science 
having removed many of the non-essentials to which an 
older faith clung, and having given us a broader view 
of human life, shall we still retain enthusiasm? Remove 
denomination and will religion dry up? Modify narrow 
patriotism and will you wither the flower of love of 
country and loyalty to society? Sir J. J. Thomson has recently 
told us that in every atom there is an irreducible core, and a 
superficial shell which changes when it passes from one com- 
pound to another, and exhibits properties which depend upon 
its associations and its migrations from one compound to an- 
other. So it is with the individual. He has essential religious 
beliefs which remain fundamentally the same wherever he 
finds himself in the society of his fellows, and there are what 
I may call his sub-beliefs, which exhibit varieties of form ac- 
cording as they are shown in association with national, social, 
climatic or temperamental conditions, being given the name 
of tradition, custom or even prejudice. So inter-related, how- 
ever, are this core and its environing and mutative husk that 
the most patient and accurate skill is necessary to separate the 
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one from the other. But progress has been made in the twen- 
ticth century in persuading the world that there is such a 
distinction, and in enabling us to sct forth the essential consti- 
tution of our common Christianity, though we may not have 
given up its confessional or liturgical integuments. 

Education, well-ordered socicty, intelligence can never be 
substitutes for religion. At best they prepare the way for its 
purer exercise. Religion is more than the recognition of law. 
It is more than “the natural rightly understood.” Some are 
so absorbed in the minute following of law and in its mag- 
isterial enforcement, whether by education or public ordinance, 
that they have lost the joy of heavenly contemplation and have 
allowed iheir souls to go athirst wandering from divine water 
courses. Religion brings us to a Person whom we adore and in 
whose presence we may through prayer consciously abide. So 
the Church as the pillar of the truth of religion must always 
stand close beside the school and the university to inspire faith 
and protect and keep pure the fountains of life, which should 
fill to the brim the channels which education and science have 
laid and will continue to lay out, and thus fructify the earth 
with ever new blessings of progress. 

I hope I am not wrong in believing that the advance of 
knowledge is preparing the way for a splendid awakening of 
enthusiasm springing from a profounder faith in our Christian 
religion. Real enthusiasm will come not from an increase of 
material comfort but from a realization of the dignity and 
destiny of the individual man. The Sermon on the Mount is 
the charter of social progress. It sets forth the righteousness 
of the Kingdom, not merely in a truer and profounder virtue, 
but also in a sincerer worship. We are told that French Gothic 
“produced a manner of building of high intensity. Its ribs and 
bars and shafis are all at bow-string tension. A mason will 
tap a pillar to make its stress audible; we may think of a ca- 
thedral as so ‘high-strung’ that if struck it would give a mu- 
sical note.” Society is such a glorious structure as it is revealed 
in its possibilities by the science of today, though many parts 
of it are still covered with rubbish and much is still incomplete. 
But however perfect, however majestic, it will stand cold until 
the music of devotion and prayer sweeps through its aisles 
and echo through its vaultings, and there rises at its altar the 
pleading voice of the soul of a people. 
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IS RELIGION AN ELEMENT IN THE SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENT? 


GRAHAM TAYLOR. 
Resident Warden of Chicago Commons. 


A categorical answer to the question, “Is Religion an Ele- 
ment in the Social Settlement?” cannot truthfully be given. 
Too much depends upon what is meant by a settlement and 
by religion. 

True to the university, as the source of its ideal and method, 
ihe settlement originally emphasized universality in its con- 
stituency and scope, in distinction from adherence to sect, 
party, class or race; and freedom for individual initiative and 
co-operative effort in distinction from the propaganda of creed 
and cult, or from the restriction of social and political divisive- 
ness. It recognized and respected such ecclesiastical and other 
distinctions, yet aimed to offer common ground to them all 
where, without compromise of principle or preference, they 
could meet, mingle and exchange values in co-operation for 
the common good. Respectful toward the distinct prerogative 
and function of the church, the setthement never claimed to 
substitute anything for, or to exercise, either. 

Is it not to the credit of the settlement that, even across the 
frontier in the rear, where the churches are conspicuous for 
their absence or their feebleness, it disavows being in any sense 
a substitute for or a rival of the church or mission? And surely 
it is no discredit to mission or church that it is not, and cannot 
be, a settlement, in strict accordance with its original purpose. 
Zach would abandon its distinctive function if it became the 
other. If a church ceases to press the propaganda of its faith, 
it ceases to be a church of that faith. If a settlement assumed 
such a propaganda, it would cease to be the common ground, 
the clearing house, the co-operative center, for the fellowship 
and work of those of all faiths and no faith, for those of all 
parties or none. 

The settlement stops short of where the church begins its 
distinctive effort. The settlement starts on common human 
ground with the whole community, and goes as far as all will 
go on together, stopping short of what is fundamentally divis- 
ive. The church takes up those who will go further and leads 
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the fewer as far as it can get them to go in the direction of its 
distinctive ideals. The church necessarily divides the com- 
munity into groups of people who will and can be thus special- 
ized. The settlement comprehends and unites all these groups 
and others besides, on the common ground, and with the all- 
embracing frame-work of neighborship and fellow-citizenship. 

There is no reason why this periphery of the circle should 
be discredited for not being one of the greater segments of the 
circle which converges toward the supreme center. There is 
no more reason why a settlement’s right to be and room to 
work should be challenged because it is not a church or mis- 
sion, than that a public school should be denied its function 
because it is not a parochial school, or that a parish should be 
discounted because it is not a ward of a city; or that the church 
communion should be minimized because it is not the com- 
munity; or that an ecclesiastical denomination should suffer 
from invidious comparison because it is not the body polity. 

While the function of a settlement and a church or mission 
is so distinct that neither can fulfill the whole purpose of the 
other, yet each contributes to the other’s fulfillment of its own 
function. The churches necessarily divide a community by 
the very depth of the religious conviction which their denomi- 
national differences emphasize. Therefore, no one of them, 
nor all of them together, do or can become the center at which 
a whole heterogeneous population will or can come into fel- 
lowship or co-operation. But the loyalty to ideals, to truth, 
and to standard, which the church begets in each true member 
is susceptible of being developed into those neighborhood, so- 
cial and civic loyalties which the settlement weaves into com- 
munity spirit and action. 

If the settlement attempts to teach distinclive, and there- 
fore divisive religious tenets, it is sure to fail in fulfilling its 
function to the community as a whole, and to those very per- 
sons and classes needing its fellowship the most. But it can 
and does welcome churches and adherents of all religious 
faiths to use its buildings, and it co-operates with them by 
encouraging all its neighbors to receive and live up to the faith 
they inherit or prefer. Thus at Chicago Commons under the 
same roof, on the same common ground, and at the same time, 
there are statedly gathered in separate groups and rooms a 
Congregational church and a Roman Catholic order; Armeni- 
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ans who are converts of the foreign missions in Turkey and 
others who adhere to the old Armenian church; Greeks, some 
of whom are still sons of the orthodox Greek church, others 
who are Roman Catholics having bearded and married priests 
under their own bishops and the pope of Rome, and still others 
who came from their Fatherland as Protestant converts and 
perpetuate their fellowship and worship in America. 

That there is both need and room for such an inclusive 
and unifying or interpretative function as a settlement may 
thus fulfill, can scarcely be denied or seriously questioned by 
the most exclusive churchmen, facing the stern fact of a di- 
vided Christendom, and confronted by that other fact of the 
racial and class cleavage in our unprecedentedly mixed popu- 
lation. 

In distinction from religious propaganda or its ecclesias- 
tical expression, religion is a prime element in settlement life 
and work in these ways: 

1. The religious convictions and preferences of each resi- 
dent worker in a settlement household are respected and en- 
couraged, whether Protestant, Jewish or Catholic; 

2. A common, though always voluntary expression of re- 
ligious fellowship is offered by silent or oral “grace” at table, 
and in household prayer or “vespers,” which are the highest 
expression of social fellowship at Chicago Commons; 

3. The same respect and encouragement for every neigh- 
bor’s faith and church are expressed by the residents and are 
inculcated among the neighbors; 

4. As active co-operation with all the churches and minis- 
ters, priests and rabbis of the neighborhood and community 
is offered as any or all of them welcome, or do not reject. 

Thus the religion of relationship, to God as Father, and to 
fellowmen as brothers, is interpreted, exemplified and incar- 
nated by the settleemnt, as best it can. It stands for nothing 
higher and nothing else than to realize those divine ideals of 
relationship to Father God and fellowmen which both Juda- 
ism and all forms of Christianity seek to realize and obtain. 
It aims to realize those ideals in reverential ministries to the 
commonest human needs; in simplifying, sweetening, strength- 
ening and fulfilling the common relationships of the family, 
the work-a-day and the community life; in applying the com- 
mon faith to social conditions of the common life; and in “let- 
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ting the spiritual, unbidden and unconscious, grow up through 
the common.” 

The church which adopts settlement methods does not 
thereby become a settlement, and should not, in justice either 
to itself or the settlement, call itself such. Recognizing the “di- 
versities of operations” of “the same Spirit,” the Church may 
wisely and well acknowledge that its organization, member- 
ship and resources are seldom such as to make it the best exec- 
utive of its own social and civic ideals. Relying upon other 
agencies to carry on and out many things it initiates, the church 
may religiously reserve itself for its supreme prerogative and 
function of revealing the divine ideal of life, individual and 
collective; inspiring individuals and groups to aspire to it; and 
generating spiritual power to attain the ideal in personal ex- 
perience and character, in public service and progress. 





RELIGION IN THE SETTLEMENT 


J. B. Ripe, 
Head Worker, Goodrich Social Settlement, Cleveland, O. 


When settlements were first thought of, religious, educa- 
tional and municipal institutions had grown amazingly lax 
during the long period of enervation just previous so that when 
settlements came to be, their function was to stir up public 
interest in the different institutions to overcome the lethargy 
and in some way to make once more a public conscience. There 
is a story of Mrs. Barnett. It is a story which I cannot believe 
but which we may call apocryphal. I use it simply because it 
illustrates a point I wish to make. When Mrs. Barnett went 
to St. Judes’ with Canon Barnett, she stepped out into the 
neighborhood to make some calls, and the first call she made 
was on a widow. The widow looked at her and said, “Oh, 
you're the new ’un. Well, you sits down here, you reads me 
a psalm, you gives me a shilling, and then you goes.” Now, 
that is a very fair illustration of the methods of the period 30 
years ago, one of the many abuses which settlements try to 
correct. And after the first settlement, and when other settle- 
ments came to be, and people saw what they were all trying to 
do, the great public at once said, “Now the Kingdom of Heaven 
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is at hand.” But we know now, that after a little more than a 
quarter of a century, the Kingdom of Heaven is just as far 
away asever. Bui during that quarter of a century, the settle- 
ments and other agencies have revived the public conscience, 
have stirred up municipalities to fulfill their social responsibil- 
ities, have put new vigor into boards of education, have pointed 
out new ways for the religious institutions, and, in fact, have 
been simply the best kind of neighbor in their community. 
But with all these growing responsibilities there came a time 
when the line must be drawn somewhere. There were too 
many duplications; there were too many charitable institutions 
working on the same family to the great detriment of the fam- 
ily. Settlements and social workers were doing work which 
the Board of Education ought to do; they were doing the things 
which the city itself ought to do; and in many cases settlements 
were doing things which the churches ought to have done. And 
so, gradually but without any concerted action, the settlement 
people said, “We must do away with all possible duplication.” 
So they made use of certain laws in most states, that, for in- 
stance, where a class of 20 had been gathered together by the 
settlements, it was the duty of the Board of Education to take 
care of that class. They found also with growing interest, that 
when they had worked up a play-ground to a certain point, 
they could honestly say to the city, “You may now take this 
playground and operate it yourself, and after the settlements 
had worked long enough on some particular family to get the 
family to realize what their particular duty was in the neigh- 
borhood, they could then turn the family over to the Bureau 
of Charities and say to them, “This family now merely needs 
looking after.” And so when you ask what shall religion do in 
the settlements, I think we are only justified in saying to 
churches what settlements have said to other institutions, “You 
are better fitted and better equipped to do this religious work 
than we are. We will co-operate with you in so far as we pos- 
sibly can, but we cannot set out to do a religious work in the 
narrow sense of that word.” Years ago people had an idea 
that if they lived to please God, they were justified and satis- 
fied with their living; but I wonder sometimes whether the God 
we worship pays as much attention to the man or woman who 
simply lives to please Him as He does to the man or woman 
who lives to good for the sake of the good, and not for any 
reward. Today misery is the disease of mankind as disease is 
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the misery of man. There are physicians for disease, and the 
settlement tries to be a physician for human misery. Social 
Christians believe that individual salvation means much more 
than the salvation of the “soul” as a thing apart from the body 
and from social circumstances. It involves the whole man and 
finally the whole environment and unless it does affect the 
whole environment, the city becomes inimical to the Christian 
graces and virtues. Men and women cannot flourish in a mal- 
ignantly unideal, tempting, corrupting social or industrial at- 
mosphere. Social workers believe that a condition of society 
is quite conceivable and practicable in which the possession of 
the Christian virtues would be not a handicap, but a help, in 
which spirituality, gentleness, purity, peaceableness and the 
cardinal virtues would be true qualifications for citizenship. 
Conversions are not ends in themselves; they are but condi- 
tions for citizenship. Men are “born again” in order that they 
may “enter the Kingdom of God,” and are therefore means to 
the great end of setting up a new social order on earth and 
call it the City of God. Social workers have this goal in full — 
view, and labor, not for social units, but for the social whole, 
and are ready and willing to co-operate and help with any 
forces working toward this end. 





EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE IN THE CHURCH 


Rev. F. M. Croucn, 


Field Secretary Protestant Episcopal Social Service 
Commission, New York City. 


When we consider the problem of the education of the 
grown-up for social service we are confronted at once with a 
two-fold difficulty. In the first place we are obliged to over- 
come the anti-social or un-social traditions of culture and of 
life which have too long prevailed and, in the second place, 
the ingrained indifference to the welfare of society at large 
which results therefrom. This two-fold difficulty can be over- 
coine only by actually informing the minds of the grown-ups 
whom we hope to fit for the active work of social service, and 
by making a true emotional appeal. It has been said that, 
if you will put the facts concerning community conditions: 
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before any self-respecting body of church members or even 
of citizens, they will respond. This is too optimistic. In truth, 
it takes more than a mere presentation of facts to the intel- 
lect to get the desired result. We must remember the dis- 
tinction which psychology makes between clear and vivid 
ideas. A clear idea is an idea which merely enlightens the 
mind; a vivid idea is an idea which stirs the emotions and 
the will into action. Too much of our presentation of the 
social problem has lacked this vividness which would have 
the dynamic effect desired. Let us realize that the hideous 
facts concerning the various ills under which society is suffer- 
ing are becoming hackneyed, and are in danger rapidly of 
losing their force as incentives to social action. The very fre- 
quency of the mention of the white slave traffic, for instance, 
and licensed vice in general, the very repetition in newspaper 
and magazine and book of all the facts that we come to rec- 
ognize as involved in the corrupt alliance between business 
and government, between, for instance, a city administration 
and the “underworld,” dulls the edge of the facts so that they 
no longer bite the conscience. No, we must do more than 
merely present the facts: we must infuse into the presentation 
an emotional power which will really stir the wills of our 
hearers and drive them into some kind of action. Let us not 
fail to insist upon this necessity, therefore, of a dynamic, vivid, 
and inspiring presentation of social conditions. Yet, after all, 
such presentation depends largely upon the personality of 
the teacher. The facts must be run through the crucible of 
the heart and brain of a man who is actually on fire for social 
justice and righteousness. Otherwise, education for social 
service must be futile. 

Coming now, however, to a consideration of the problem 
from the more purely intellectual side, we see that there are 
various devices which may be used in the education of a con- 
gregation for social service: 

1. The place of the pulpit must never be forgotten. We 
are perhaps beginning to doubt the effectiveness of mere 
preaching on the social problem—of facts handed out from 
the pulpit as the results of vice investigations and the like. 
The attempt further to teach methods of service from the pul- 
pit is, of course, doomed to failure. We are rapidly beginning 
to pass beyond this fallacious concept of the function of the 
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preacher. At the same time, we are coming to realize that, 
after all, it is the business of the preacher today to interpret 
the facts which have been collected and to relate them to the 
gospel in its social aspects and implications. More and more 
preachers must let the mere facts concerning social conditions 
care for themselves. More and more, at the same time, they 
must begin to interpret the relation between the fundamental 
movement of our day for social justice and righteousness, 
and Christianity in its highest and widest reach. If we lose 
this we are indeed lost. Unless we can ultimately re-interpret 
religion in terms of democracy and democracy in terms of 
religion, with all that implies for the legitimate development 
of men and women and children as individuals who have a 
capacity for development, physical, mental and spiritual, in 
a society which shall come more and more to constitute the 
Kingdom of God on earth—unless we do this, we have no 
hope after all. The pulpit, therefore, must remain as the 
place from which shall be spoken in no uncertain tones, with 
the dynamic and inspiring force to which reference has al- 
ready been made, the truths of religion with relation to the 
life of man on earth. 

2. But the sermon, interpreting as it ought to, the social 
movement of our day in such manner that it shall actually 
stir to action the men and women who listen Sunday by Sun- 
day, must at the same time be supplemented by some more 
specific means of imparting actual information. This work 
can be done very largely through the holding of weekly con- 
ferences of an informational character, addressed by quali- 
fied experts in their respective fields of the total social prob- 
lem. Such conferences have already been held for two or 
three years in some leading churches; for instance, in the 
Church of the Ascension, New York City, and in the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, New York. It has been the 
aim of these Sunday evening after-meetings to reach, if pos- 
sible, a clientele which will apparently not yet come to actual 
religious services. The conferences represent an attempt to 
bridge the chasm between the membership of our churches 
and the membership of the community at large, and are meet- 
ing this need on the whole rather effectively. These confer- 
ences not only give a definite, clear-cut, and inspiring mes- 
sage, presented by qualified experts, but give also an oppor- 
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tunity for popular discussion. This interchange of opinion 
with regard to some of the most vital phases of our social 
problem cannot ultimately result in anything but good, al- 
though it may occasionally seem that men and women are 
coming to such conferences more or less in the spirit of the 
Athenians of old, whose constant desire was “to see and to 
hear some new thing.” These conferences are worthy, there- 
fore, of more general adoption, and can be made a real means 
of education in the social problem. 

3. Another means of instruction adapted for smaller 
groups than the conferences are intended for, is the Sunday 
morning or perhaps week-night of week-afternoon “Bible” 
class—a class which shall study the social aspects of the Old 
and New Testaments with relation to the modern social prob- 
lem. The scope of this class may also well be developed to 
include certain methods of social service and the putting of 
the responsibility and the opportunity to the individual con- 
sciences of the members. Such courses are being given in 
various churches through the land and may well be extended. 
There are already numerous books of value for the purposes 
of such classes. 

4. Another method of educating the grown-ups with re- 
gard to our social problem is through a weekly or bi-weekly 
or even monthly reading club composed of a number of men 
and women, perhaps already socially intimate, who may be 
disposed to come together for the consideration of a definite 
number of worth-while books during the course of a year. 
Such a group reading half-a-dozen books, such as Rauschen- 
busch’s “Christianity and the Social Crisis,’ Weyl’s “New 
Democracy,” Howe’s “Privilege and Democracy in America,” 
Smith’s “Democracy and the Church,” to mention but a few, 
should derive, under competent leadership, considerable bene- 
fit and inspiration for service on their own part. 

5. In connection with this reading club, a parish social 
service library and reading-room might well be instituted. 
In this day of immense public and private libraries, it may 
seem a work of supererogation even to suggest a parish read- 
ing-room. The fact is, that many members of our churches 
either do not or cannot own the books in question and would 
not seek them out in a large public library. Especially in the 
smaller community such a parish library, composed of fifty 
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or one hundred carefully selected books on the social impli- 
cations of Christianity, the nature and phases of the social 
problem in general, specific methods of service, and the like, 
would be a boon to the parish and the community. Incident- 
ally, here is an opportuinty for the Sunday school library itself. 

6. Besides the above means of education, should be men- 
tioned visits to various institutions, civic and philanthropic, 
as arrangements can be made for the same. The frequent ex- 
hibits on various phases of the social problem, such as the 
child welfare exhibit and the like, which are being seen now 
in many cities throughout the country, should also be of dis- 
tinct educational value. The only difficulty is that exhibits 
as at present conducted are not in all ways fitted to serve 
their purpose. They do present the facts but they have not 
yet, on the whole, been so developed as to kindle the imagina- 
tion. In connection with such presentation of social facts as 
are given in exhibits, should be used various forms of art. 
In fect, the art of the present day may well draw, and is be- 
ginning to draw, its inspiration and its material from the 
problem of society at large. Two or three beginnings in this 
direction were in evidence at the Child Welfare Exhibit two 
years ago in New York City. What we need in this connec- 
tion, then, is some co-operation between social workers on 
the one hand and artists on the other. The social worker, 
through such co-operation, will be saved from mere formalism 
and artists will be saved from dilettanteism. In other words, 
exhibits to be really effective must make a stronger appeal to 
the imagination of the public in general. 

7. Mention should also be made of the opportunities now 
presented in many, especially of our larger, communities for 
actual courses of instruction in phases of the social problem 
given by various schools of civics and philanthropy. A half- 
year or full-year course one hour a week in such a school 
would be of inestimable value to the church member who is 
preparing for social service. The relation between such schools 
and the churches of a community should be much closer than 
has thus far been seen. 

8. After all, however, the most effective method of edu- 
cation is perhaps through the work itself. Only thus do we 
get the pragmatic test which determines whether our theories 
are really workable. “Do the will and ye shall know the doc- 
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trine” is true here as well as elsewhere. Let the worker who 
has received even merely elementary instruction in methods 
of social service go out and do something actual for the com- 
munity and society at large, and he will begin to see the nature 
of his task and to formulate methods of accomplishing it. 
The man or woman who volunteers to serve, for instance, in 
the name of any church under the direction of some recog- 
nized community agency—a charity organization society, or 
a tuberculosis committee, or a district nursing committee, or 
the like—will begin presently to recognize that individual cases 
of poverty, sickness or distress are not, after all, so many iso- 
lated instances. From the effort to relieve individual distress 
such a worker will naturally be led to the study of social 
causes and conditions which produce individual cases. He 
will see that individual service, so called, must be supple- 
mented by real social service. 

So much for the actual training of the men and women 
of a congregation. In what has gone before, however, we have 
pre-supposed the capacity for leadership and instruction on 
the part of the minister of the parish. This may be taking too 
much for granted. As a matter of fact, if our local churches 
are going to discharge their duty to society, the ministers must 
be more generally trained for such work than they are at pres- 
ent. This does not mean that the Christian minister is to 
leave the preaching of the gospel and serve tables, but it does 
mean that no minister of the present is fit for his work unless 
he knows something about the problems that confront society 
in this day and generation. The criticism made years ago by 
President Harper with regard to the curricula of our theo- 
logical seminaries is still largely justified by the facts. We 
must face this problem of the reconstruction or re-adjustment 
of the seminary curricula to the needs of our modern life be- 
fore we make any very significant progress in the solution of 
our social problem. Too much Hebrew and Greek and too 
little sociology are spoiling the efficiency of too many min- 
isters of the present day. The theological seminary curricu- 
lum must make provision for two things. First, for social 
instruction: this involves at least an elementary study of the 
principles of sociology and economics, and of the social prob- 
lem of today, and of at least the general methods of social 
service. The seminary must, in addition, make provision for 
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actual field work on the part of its students in connection with 
iheir seminary course. The opportunity for this work is al- 
ready largely at hand. Most of the men of our seminaries go 
out Sunday by Sunday to parishes and missions in the more 
or less immediate vicinity of the theological school. What 
needs to be done is to give these young men a social vision 
and some notion of social service, and to prompt them to 
take this knowledge and this inspiration into their Sunday 
work. In so doing they may be the means of converting to 
social Christianity many of the ministers of an older genera- 
tion whom they are assisting, and they will themselves be 
getting the most valuable kind of preparation for their actua 
ministry. In this connection it must be regretted that so many 
of our theological seminaries are so remote from our large 
centers of civilization. In these days the same thing applies 
to the theological seminary that applies to the medical col- 
lege: the actual laboratory work which the theological stu- 
dent as well as the medical student requires cannot be ade- 
quately provided in a small rural community. Let the sem- 
inary plant itself, if need be, in the thick of modern, urban 
life; let it rub shoulders with the society of today. Let it 
not think that it is facing the problem if it rears and trains in 
a hermit-like seclusion the ministers of the twentieth century. 
We need men who will recognize the facts of human life and 
will face them as men. We don’t want ascetics: we want men 
with red blood who can think and act in the face of our ap- 
proaching social crisis. Let us hope that the seminaries will 
recognize this need and that they will no more be planted in 
out-of-the-way places. 


EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 
IN SCHOOL OF CHURCH AND Y. P. SOCIETY 


Rev. Georce T. Wess, D.D., 
Editor “Service,” Philadelphia. 


Social Service is a new word. It is now about five years 
since it first found place in our vocabulary with its present 
significance. Before that time it was ambiguous to the aver- 
age Amcrican. Now its content is pretty well defined. 

The Social Service Catechism now used by all denomina- 
tions says, in answer to the question, “What is Social Serv- 
ice?” “Social Service is that form of effort for man’s better- 
ment which seeks to uplift and transform his associated and 
community life.” 

The phase thus briefly defined, after all, describes a work 
quite comprehensive and varied. It includes the whole re- 
ligious life of man in its relation to his fellow men. It grows 
naturally out of the first great commandment “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
and with all thy mind and with all thy strength,” and is the 
practical expression in life of the second great commandment, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” It is the manifesta- 
tion among men of that new life resulting from the new rela- 
tion effected between God and the individual; it is as com- 
prehensive as the contact of man with men; it is what might 
be called “practical religion organized.” It is no wonder then 
that in an age of pragmatism, Social Service should become 
popular. So popular indeed as to almost monopolize the 
thinking of some men, and cause others to fear that the high 
ends of true social betterment may be missed through the 
popularity that the subject has acquired. 

It is this new old subject; it is this divine human subject 
that is pressing itself upon the attention of Christians every- 
where, qualifying religious activity in every organization, and 
that is asking today for our consideration in relation to the 
educational work being conducted in our Sunday schools and 
Young People’s Societies. 

The great purpose of the Sunday school, to which it must 
ever be true, is greater than teaching a code of morals, how- 
ever high and noble that ethical conception may be. The su- 
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preme business of the school is to secure the surrender of the 
individual life to God, so that there will be a fusion of the life 
of God with the soul of man, and then to effect the culture 
of that resultant new life in all of those normal activities that 
will adequately express the temper, trend and quality of the 
new life of the regenerated individual. The school is thus 
responsible to conduct its full work of evangelization and cul- 
ture in such a way that there will be proper balance in its 
teaching and a poise and proportion in the resultant character, 
and that the whole will grow out of that supreme thing-—the 
relation of man to God, and God to man. 

Departures from this principle in the past have not proven 
profitable. Good things—the best things—pushed as special- 
ties, exalted out of proportion, and forced arbitrarily upon 
the attention of the students have become distasteful to both 
teachers and pupils, and have not been advantageous either 
to the school or to the movement advocating the specialty. 

Temperance teaching, growing naturally out of certain 
lessons, is interesting and forceful. Missionary principles are 
increasingly popular when drawn in a true exegetical way 
from the lesson material in course, but at the same time every 
worker in the School of the Church is painfully aware that 
a temperance lesson or missionary lesson forced in with the 
marks of a fad upon it is received with cold cordiality by 
some and resented with almost brutal frankness by others. 

If social service is to be tacked on to the school’s curricu- 
lum as an addendum, as some subjects have been, I fear it 
will be a mistake. All truths are forceful in their appeals 
and demands when they grow reasonably and naturally out 
of a great body of truth. A part of a great whole made up 
of related truths the sum of which stands for life, but if pre- 
sented by itself and unrelated, it is as though divorced from 
life and is without power. 

It would seem, then, that all education in social service 
in the Sunday school and the young people’s society should 
be by use of the accepted course in any church, giving empha- 
sis to the social side of the Christian message wherever and 
whenever it legitimately appears. And care should be exer- 
cised that social service is not thrust in periodically in such - 
a way as to give the impression to the pupil that it is some- 
thing apart from or added to the Christian life. 
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Another thing that must be borne in mind is the fact that 
the social life of the children up to twelve years of age is to 
be found almost wholly in the home. True, there are the com- 
panionships of the school life, but up to twelve years of age 
such companionships are but the reflection of the home and 
its ideals. To conduct any educational work in this period 
it must be done by the home or by the school in a very close 
touch with the home, if indeed the school is at all able to 
add anything to what the average home will accomplish be- 
yond, in a sense, systematizing the instruction that the child 
receives in the home. The home life is practical, and per- 
haps deals scarcely at all with the principles that lie behind 
recognized practices of kindness and goodness in the rela- 
tion between brothers and sisters in the home. The teaching 
in the school of the church can easily indicate the principles 
as taught in the scriptures that lie behind this recognized prac- 
tice of consideration for each other’s needs. 

By the time the girl or boy is fourteen years of age there 
has begun to be a new sense of one’s relation to the outside 
world. One’s family life has begun to extend to the larger 
family. The neighbors, friends, and associates are now to be 
regarded in a very real sense as brothers and sisters, and the 
principles of living that were so simply taught at the earlier 
age can now be extended and enlarged by the wise teacher 
so as to include the more extended brotherhood into which 
th juvenile has been introduced. The greatest possible care 
must be exercised at this time, because the practice of social 
kindness must be encouraged running parallel with the in- 
struction that the student may receive as to the principles 
that should govern his conduct, but there is danger that the 
unwise teacher may lead the pupil deyond a reasonable depth 
unless the teacher is intelligently discriminating. 

The proposal that has been made by some to try to cor- 
rect the evils of the vice districts of large cities by taking a 
procession of ten thousand children through the district is 
not only unwise, but criminal in its influence upon the life of 
the child or youth. The native curiosity of the lad of four- 
teen, together with the imagination that is sure to be fired 
by such an unusual experience, may result in disastrous con- 
sequences to the innocent lad, while it is doubtful if the spec- 
tacle of marching children would have much influence upon 
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the hardened lives of those dwelling in or passing through the 
infested section. 

On the other hand, there are many forms of service that 
these young people can be led into in which they will not 
only gladly do the thing that has been proposed to them, but 
their own thoughtfulness and initiative will suggest other 
things, making their service not simply the performance of a 
task assigned them, but a contribution out of their own lives 
for the betterment of the lives of others. For example, a 
father recently said to his fourteen-year-old girl, who had 
associated with her a few companions in what they called 
their club, “There is a family a few squares away who are 
very poor. Thanksgiving Day will be here next weck; you 
and your club might do something to help these people. If 
you would, could you not prepare a basket and take it to them, 
so that they will have something of good cheer for Thanks- 
giving? I will give you two dollars, and you may spend it as 
you and your companions think best. Perhaps they will want 
to put something in, too.” The father went on to suggest that 
one of the things in the basket should be a good large chicken, 
and so left the little club to work out something of their 
own. They followed his instruction, but first notified the 
family that on Thanksgiving morning they would bring a bas- 
ket. Every member of the little club added something worth 
while, but the chicken that was procured was not only as 
fine a one as they could buy for the money, but it was fully 
prepared and cooked. Thus, the little service rendered was 
not merely what the father of the first girl had offered; it 
was his offering plus theirs, and they tasted the great joy of 
rendering real service in a needy case; but the thing that was 
most impressive of it all was the way it affected the girls. 
They had never seen such poverty; it was a revelation of life 
to them; if was perhaps as vivid a revelation as they could 
endure; it was a blessed thing that their first case was not 
a blacker one than what it was. The experience might have 
marred the young hearts and left a scar for life. 

The greatest possible care should be exercised with chil- 
dren of this age, in order that the influences may be a lasting 
blessing to the child who is learning as well as to the persons 
who are served. The greatest task that we have before us 
in order to wisely and adequately use the school of the church 
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as a school for social service is to train the teachers so that 
they will know when to speak, what to say, and the kind of 
service to suggest. The form of teaching that has emphasized 
exclusively the old individualistic idea must be supplemented 
or replaced by a new conception of the Christian program. 

The old individualistic idea that taught that the whole 
duty of the church of Christ was to populate heaven has in 
it so much of falsehood that the atom of truth in it is almost 
wholly lost. Our work has to do with heaven, but it not only 
seeks to take the individual from earth to heaven when he 
dies; it seeks also to bring heaven to the people of earth 
while they live. Many of our Sunday school teachers have 
not yet come to see the significance of this latter statement. 
I have sufficient confidence in the Sunday school teachers of 
America, though, to force me to say that I am sure that if they 
once gain this point of view, they can be trusted to adapt their 
teaching to the ages with which they have to deal, and to so 
grade the form of service that they may propose that it will 
be within the reach of those lives that are particularly en- 
trusted to their care. 

Our teacher training courses should include instruction 
in social service. It is more important that teachers should 
see the attitude of the gospel toward social life, than that they 
should be instructed in the particular forms of activity of so- 
cial service. If the teacher, through his training, discovers that 
Jesus was careful about the conditions in which men lived, 
and that he resented the oppression that made hard the lot 
of the oppressed, that injustice was intolerable to Him, and 
that He called men not only to love God with all their heart, 
soul, mind, and strength; but also to love their neighbors as 
themselves, teachers will very soon broaden their teaching to 
include these great principles, and the pupils in turn will come 
to have another conception of Christian responsibility. 

The second step in this educational development should 
be the collateral reading of the teachers. Sunday school 
teachers are reading books today more than they have ever 
done. The teachers’ magazines issued by the various denom- 
inations are giving close attention to the suggestiveness of the 
articles that are published from month to month in addition 
to the lesson treatment. The editors of these periodicals 
would do well to suggest books that would help the teacher 
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to a more complete understanding of the teachings of Jesus 
on social questions, and in addition publish in the teacher’s 
monthly occasional articles on social questions that grow out 
of the subjects being studied. 

For example, last Sunday we had the subject “The De- 
struction of Sodom.” A brief, bright, sparkling article on 
“The Blight of the City” would serve as a side light of great 
value to many a teacher. In June we will have a lesson on 
“The Blinding Effect of Sin,” taken from the 6th chapter of 
Amos. An article on “The Next Generation” would prove il- 
luminating reading in connection with that lesson. In the 
next quarter one of the lessons deals with the “Golden Calf.” 
An article on “Losing the Way” might help to lead the thought 
of the teacher away from the exact details of that lesson while 
it would keep him in exact line with the principles that are 
there taught. The World’s Temperance Sunday comes in No- 
vember, with the subject “Abstinence for the Sake of Others.” 
An article on “The Logic of Prohibition” would help the 
teacher to a broader view of the subject. 

Still another suggestion I have to offer for the teacher is 
that the treatment of the lessons should be made to deal 
frankly and fairly with the social aspect of Christian life. On 
January 26th last, we had the lesson of “Cain and Abel,” where 
Cain said, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” On the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary, we had the lesson of “Abram and Lot,” where Abram 
said, “We are brethren.” These opportunities occur all 
through the year, giving the teacher the constant opportunity 
to bring to bear upon the life of the pupil the thought that was 
in the mind of Jesus when He taught men that they should 
love their neighbors as themselves. This principle can be so 
emphasized in the class that the children will grow up from 
their tender years with the thought controlling their lives that 
they are to think -not only of passing into Heaven when they 
die, but to make their own personal lives tell in making earth 
as much like heaven as possible. 

With this preparation of the teacher, resulting in the new 
note in teaching, there will be a disposition on the part of the 
pupil to serve, and there will be a growing sense on the part 
of the teacher in directing the service. 

The teacher will now and then make suggestions about 
the conduct of boys and girls at home; he will observe the 
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actions of his pupils in their relation to companions and 
friends, and with wisdom seek to develop the budding altru- 
ism of the youths. Now and then he will propose some special 
task in which a group can work together for some cause, or 
for the alleviation of some particular need. The value of this 
instruction supplemented with the unobtrusive supervision of 
personal conduct, together with the definite enlistment of 
groups in associated efforts for the relief of others, will make 
the school the most valuable institution we possess for the 
direction and culture of the social principles. 

When we come up into the young people’s society and the 
adult classes of the school there are certain phases of investi- 
gation that may be carried on. We now come to the place 
of real danger. There is a curiosity and a morbidness that 
should be carefully guarded. Immature young people ought 
not to be led out into a campaign of slumming, that ought to 
be reserved for persons who are more firmly established in 
moral attitudes, but the work of finding employment and pro- 
viding social opportunities for young people of their own age, 
-and activities of like kind, afford a field of service in which 
these young people can do a good work. 

Young men and young women should both be encouraged 
to consider the great civic and national questions, particularly 
as they relate to the possible uplift of the less fortunate. An 
occasional meeting among the young people for the discussion 
of these things would prove of great value. Young men should 
be encouraged, and perhaps in the future young women, too, 
to go out and exercise the franchise and defend the ballot box 
against those who would use it unrighteously. They should 
be led to see that the affairs of the state are matters in which 
they should exercise the largest possible control for righteous- 
ness and good government. 

This being said, it seems wise to emphasize again the con- 
viction that the greatest work of the school is a spiritual work. 
It is to bring the lives of boys and girls, men and women into 
subjection to the will of God that every thought may be 
brought into capacity to the obedience of Christ. All activity 
for social betterment should be the result of this transformed 
mind by which the individual is brought into right relations 
with God, and therefore into right relations with man. 
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The Sunday school and young people’s society can never 
afford to become simply schools of social science. Their func- 
tion is distinctly spiritual, but that which is spiritual ought 
not to be stunted.in its growth, but ought to be brought for- 
ward in a normal development until it expresses itself in the 
normal fruit of the Christian life, which is a conscientious 
effort for man’s betterment, seeking to uplift and transform 
his associated and community life. 





TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP THROUGH BOYS’ 
AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 


ALLAN Hosen, Pu.D. 
Professor, the University of Chicago. 


I wish to deal particularly with the inherent civic value 
of the club impulse and somewhat specifically with the civic 
club itself. 

It is a recognized fact that among boys the gang is the 
first expression of citizenship and that a boy’s club is only 
the gang turned to good account. The impulse to get together 
and to do things by joint effort underlies citizenship and gov- 
ernment, and this desire is dominant in most boys from the 
age of ten or twelve, upward. This social impulse, which can- 
not be fully satisfied in even the best home, is not only the 
beginning of democracy but is the natural school in which 
progressive training in government and social control is car- 
ried on. Through this experience, rightly directed, the boy 
becomes measurably a citizen—a constituent member of a 
group seeking a common as distinct from an individualistic 
end. 

To be sure, the club represents often a very restricted 
civic outlook and the loyalty which constitutes it a social en- 
tity needs broadening and enriching. Yet the club is of itself 
a good beginning and its concentric boundaries may be wid- 
ened with growth in experience and morality. 

The fact also that the club is not a club unless officers 
are elected and organization effected through expression of 
the common will means that the members must learn citizen- 
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ship by the practice of its cardinal requirements rather than 
be submitting themselves as targets for such civic instruction 
as might be fired at them. To think in terms of the common 
weal, to express one’s opinion on matters having to do with 
taxing (or dues) or with the aim and undertakings of the 
group, and to loyally abide by the action and policy of the 
club as such, is good primary training for civic duty in a re- 
public. Thus the first and inalienable civic value of the club 
consists in the fact that by its very existence the members 
have training in the art of self government. 

On the other hand, if the voluntary organizations of boys 
are Jeft to run wild and do not have the friendship and coun- 
sei of a responsible adult, they constitute a civic menace, since 
they usually find expression in violation of peace and prop- 
erty and in lively opposition to government especially as it is 
embodied in the policeman. The intoxication of this early 
social experience is usually such as to produce lawlessness 
and delinquency unless the competent leader is on hand to 
direct the spirit of adventure, contest and pack strength into 
the wholesome channels of play or constructive endeavor. 

It is very clear that clubs which use Boy-Scout methods 
add to the enterprise the distinct civic advantage of cultivating 
pioneer virtues, good will, efficiency and the spirit of service. 
It is worth a great deal for the future to have in present train- 
ing a generation of boys schooled in hardihood, in the doing 
of good turns and in many wholesome specialties including 
that of civics itself. 

This brings us to a third distinct benefit which the club 
may secure, namely,.that which arises from a definite civic 
aim and organization. Here, not only the choice of a club 
name from some noble character out of American history, but 
the deliberate study of civic matters and the imitation of gov- 
ernmental bodies means good training for citizenship, espe- 
cially in the middle or later period of adolescence. The name of 
Washington or Lincoln lends dignity, charm, spirit and ideal- 
ism to the enterprise, while the actual duplication of judicial 
or governmental organization and method guarantees prac- 
tical training. And in the critical period of youth it is little 
less than wonderful to behold how much earnest endeavor 
will be given to mastering the ways of established government 
so as to carry on well a mock trial, a county board or city 
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council. Often where anything as elaborate as this is not 
feasible, similarly good results can be secured from the debat- 
ing club which handles questions of public policy and morality 
and in which, because of the contest so dear to youth, an in- 
credible amount of information will be obtained and well 
presented. . 

It is not good, however, to school our young people in de- 
fending positions or winning decisions contrary to their in- 
ner conviction and for the mere development of shrewdness 
in debate. Such training is exactly what we do not need in 
America, where the honor standard in our schools is deplor- 
ably low and the bluff and deception in business, politics and 
courts is all too prevalent. 

From a very recent investigation of the moral code preva- 
lent in some thirty-one of our schools including secondary 
schools in the most favored communities, I am of the opinion 
that unless a revival of moral conviction and of honor can be 
brought about among our young candidates for citizenship, 
we shall be shortly confronted with conditions in public life 
which will make our present situation seem virtuous by com- 
parison. 

There is a great deal of crookedness and cyncism among 
our youth, and especially among those who have been most 
pampered and who know how their own fathers and other 
prominent business men “got there.” The club which will 
cultivate honor and is not ashamed of idealism, which makes 
public service a sacred obligation and a glorious opportunity is 
the kind of club needed, for we probably have plenty of 
clubs bent only on pleasure and fripperies, and are altogether 
too easy with the rising generation. We need clubs which 
will produce clusters of great men and we cannot have them 
by stupidly ignoring the profound spiritual appeal which 
should be made to youth. For this reason the club life should 
be made rich in association with the great public servants of 
the past and present, and should be addressed from time to 
time by representative statesmen of sterling worth. And we 
may count on the ability of youth to respond to the least 
priggish of all forms of altruism, namely, good citizenship. 

We are now opposing the organizing impulse which gives 
us high school fraternities. But the fraternities still exist 
and pursue trivial pleasures made all the sweeter because 
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illicit, but if we only possessed the manhood and wisdom to 
throw into these inevitable associations great ideals of the 
America which they must make and the solemn sense of their 
debt to their country in a hundred ways, we should get a bet- 
ter product from this phase of club life. 

If young people are bound to organize, that is the very 
point at which to exercise not futile inhibition, but the most 
virile control and noblest idealism of our most able and best 
liked teachers. We should have so many organizations clus- 
tering about so many worthy interests that every one will be 
organized, so to speak, and every organization filled with the 
friendship and lofty spirit of a real teacher. For, in our 
schools, now grown so large that they are impersonal, only 
the restoration of group life properly directed can possibly 
bring out the best abilities which lie so often dormant in the 
soul of youth. The big school alone without the play of club 
or group interest, cannot do this. The group has become so 
large that it no longer has group values. And in this dilemma 
it is easier to prohibit than to educate. We can have a cluster 
outbreak of civic idealism as well as of crime, if we but take 
the pains to work the club instinct to its highest ends. And 
I think that you will find from the testimony of almost every 
man of consequence that he recognizes his own ability, and 
the degree of expression which it has secured, as largely the 
product of a congenial group, in which he both gave and re- 
ceived, kind for kind, with constant increase. 

In most of the foreign quarters of our great cities you 
will find clubs of young people, and of adults, too, whose 
faces are alight with the love of freedom and who are sol- 
emnly preparing for citizenship in the great republic. I have 
seen them by hundreds in the Ghetto and they look like the 
gift of God to our sordid civilization. But those other immi- 
grants who come from American homes of luxury and are 
all unconscious of what they owe to the past or to their own 
people and their own city by virtue of its investment in 
them through a long and expensive dependency, what about 
them? Have they a cause, or any shrine or any obligations to 
the common life, or any vision of America? 

Unless we utilize the club instinct to bring our native life 
to the threshold of franchise with high spirit and intelligence, 
we stand condemned in the very presence of the latest arrival 
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from Russia. Clubs! certainly, clubs and more clubs—but not 
more of those dedicated to superficiality or flunkyism and in 
which we hardly dare to mention or promote life’s noblest 
interests and the imperial claims of the human spirit! Let us 
have more civic clubs and let us have them for young women 
as well as for young men. 

Let them investigate the most immediate and concrete 
civic things about them. What do they know for the most 
part of any single phase of city government—and when they 
are full grown they will be too busy to learn or care. Water, 
fire, streets, garbage, police, jails, courts—it makes little dif- 
ference—start your club on the trail of any one of them. Get 
reports, present complaints to proper authorities. 

Let them be militant. It is a good cause. Anything rather 
than the usual stupor and the continued aloofness from the 
second of the two great concerns of life—religion and politics. 
Then that ideal civic club, of which I think, graduates its 
members finally into the state. Here again, in common with 
us immigrants, they appear in court and take the solemn oath 
without which they are not enfranchised, and the club duly 
celebrates with no little pomp and circumstance and with full 
social zest the great event—the entrance of its candidates into 
the full life and responsibilities of the nation. 

This, it seems to me, is the rational way and the club is 
the logical group in which to make adequate preparation for 
this final step. It is better that the thing should be done form- 
ally and impressively than that these young people should 
dribble into politics, escorted by some petty politician who en- 
courages them to the first use of the franchise with the mean 
promise of some favor or the intimation of the use of “pull.” 

When a Greek youth took the oath of citizenship he stood 
in the temple of Aglaurus overlooking the city of Athens and 
the country beyond, and said: “I will never disgrace these 
sacred arms nor desert my companions in the ranks. I will 
fight for temples and public property, both alone and with 
many. I will transmit my fatherland not only not less but 
greater and better than it was transmitted to me. I will obey 
the magistrates who may at any time be in power. I will ob- 
serve both the existing laws and those which the people may 
unanimously hereafter make. And if any person seek to annul 
the laws or set of them at naught, I will do my best to prevent 
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him and will defend them both alone and with many. I will 
honor the religion of my fathers, and I call to witness Aglaurus, 
Enyalios, Ares, Zeus, Thallo, Auxo and Hegemone.” 

With more at stake than Greece ever had, with more to 
do in directing social unrest to worthy ends, and lagging in 
the enactment of social justice as we do, with a great heter- 
ogeneous mass of people not yet welded together under a 
national ideal, with the baser element often in control and all 
misgovernment taking constant toll—as it always does—from 
the weak and defenseless, from the little children, the aged, 
the infirm and the poor, shall we not make full use of the 
best natural opportunity for civic training as we find that 
opportuinty in the tendency of young people everywhere to 
form associations, groups and clubs, and shall we not have 
faith that the new relay of hope and vigor which God gives 
to America in the rising generation, will respond nobly to the 
leadership and the challenge of those who believe that good 
citizenship is the most urgent demand made upon religion in 
this our day? 





EDUCATION IN SOCIAL SERVICE IN THE COLLEGE 


JAMES E. Cutter, Pu.D., 


Professor of Sociology, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 


In these modern times when every self-respecting college 
or university has as its ideal the widest possible service to the 
community and many of these institutions are undertaking 
in an organized way to extend an educational influence beyond 
the confines of the campus, it is altogether fitting—and, indeed, 
it is essential—that provision should be made for education in 
social service. Particularly is this true of an institution of 
higher learning which is seeking to render service in a large 
way to a constituency in a growing, cosmopolitan, American 
city. Social service, as we understand and use the term today, 
has to do very largely with the betterment of conditions in 
cities and the effort to develop in our cities the highest pos- 
sible type of citizenship. If provision be made for education 
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in social service in the college curriculum, this work must 
naturally bear a more or less indefinite relation to the prob- 
lems of the modern city and to the social and civic endeavor 
of its public-spirited citizens. 

It has been my privilege as the first incumbent of the 
Selah Chamberlain Chair of Sociology in Western Reserve 
University to make some experiments in education in social 
service. Six years ago, when I accepted this position and as- 
sumed the responsibility of organizing a new department in 
the university, it became my particular problem to establish 
courses in sociology which should meet the scientific and dis- 
ciplinary requirements of the modern university and at the 
same time be closely correlated with the practical social work 
of which there is so much that is of a high order in our cities 
and for which there is so great need. To describe these ex- 
periments briefly and indicate some of the results is, as I un- 
derstand it, the part that I have been assigned in this discus- 
sion this afternoon. 

The first innovation was the abandonment of the notion 
that the introductory course in the department must be a 
course in general or theoretical sociology. It seemed to me 
unnecessary to require ever student who elected work in 
sociology first of all to make a study of the principles of soci- 
ology, dealing, as such a course must, to a greater or less 
degree, with abstractions and broad generalizations. It seemed 
to me both feasible and desirable to use concrete material 
right at the beginning and to emphasize strongly the applied 
aspects of the subject. Work in the department was made 
to begin with the junior year in college and, in accordance 
with the organization of work in the other departments of the 
university, each course was made a three-hour course for a 
half-year. It was deemed advisable, however, to arrange for 
the work in practical sociology to continue through the junior 
year. 

Accordingly, a course, entitled practical sociology, was 
planned for the first half of the junior year, covering, mainly, 
the following topics: structure and growth of cities, grouping 
of the population in cities, consequences of change from rural 
to urban life, housing conditions and the housing problem in 
modern cities, building codes and tenement house legislation, 
sanitary inspection and public sanitation, water supply, sew- 
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erage system, street cleaning, garbage disposal, etc., work of 
boards of health, regulation of dangerous trades, smoke abate- 
ment, milk supply, social treatment of tuberculosis, public 
baths, physical training and medical inspection in the schools, 
work of the visiting nurse associations, care of the sick and 
injured in hospitals, social service departments, convalescent 
homes and dispensaries, social aspects of the work of the pub- 
lic schools, neighborhood centers, industrial or trade schools, 
vocational guidance, libraries, public lecture courses, muse- 
ums, public responsibility for recreation, saloons, amusement 
places, playgrounds and athletic fields, parks, bathing beaches, 
ete., work of institutional churches, Christian associations, 
social settlements, etc., city planning, civic improvement. 


For the second half of the junior year a course was 
planned to cover another important phase of the general sub- 
ject of practical sociology, that of charities and correction. 
The plan of this course may be described in outline as fol- 
lows: causes and extent of pauperism, history of poor relief, 
principles of poor relief, modern methods and agencies of 
poor relief, the church and organized charity, etc., the care 
of neglected and destitute children, the care of the defective 
classes, giving especial attention to the extent of the public 
responsibility for each and the principles and methods of 
treatment, crime and the treatment of criminals, history of 
penalties, modern methods and principles of dealing with 
crime, the care of juvenile offenders. 

Throughout the year the study of these topics is made 
concrete and definite by constant reference to the local situa- 
tion in the city of Cleveland. This is facilitated by requiring 
every member of the class to make certain expeditions per- 
tinent to the classroom work, each of which is preceded by 
a special lecture that is given from the point of view of the 
social worker in the city. For this part of the work it has 
been my good fortune to secure each year a man of experience 
in social work in the city, who by reason of his own college 
training and his position as the responsible head of an estab- 
lished social agency could be given a position on the faculty 
as lecturer in sociology. In this way a definite correlation is 
secured between the work of the classroom and the practical 
social work in the city. The students are furnished with a 
classified bibliography referring to books that are placed on 
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a reserved shelf for their use and written reports on the ex- 
peditions and the reading are required periodically. 

The number of students electing these courses has in- 
creased rapidly, so rapidly, in fact, that to meet the increasing 
demands that were being made upon the department, it was 
necessary to secure an additional instructor the third year and 
the following year to add an assistant also. The plan and the 
scope of the work have received the heartiest commendation 
not only from the authorities of the university but also from 
the citizens of Cleveland. These courses have been repeated 
at a late afternoon hour, both on and off the campus, as public 
courses in sociology, open to all persons either actively en- 
gaged in social, philanthropic and civic work or particularly 
interested in modern city problems. The registration, attend- 
ance and sustained interest in these public courses indicated 
clearly that they were regarded as important and valuable 
courses of study. 

One of the courses following this introductory work in 
the department is a course on methods of social progress. 
This course includes, among others, these topics: the develop- 
ment of factory legislation, modern social legislation, welfare 
work, railway relief departments, employers’ pension and re- 
lief funds, mutual benefit associations, fraternal insurance, 
benefit features of trade unions, employers’ liability, work- 
ingmen’s compensation, industrial or workingmen’s insurance, 
old age pensions, widows’ pensions, agencies for encouraging 
thrift, postal savings bank, savings bank insurance, etc., provi- 
dent loan associations, loan agencies, various forms of pri- 
vate philanthropy, endowments, special foundations, and other 
experimental agencies and organizations for the betterment 
of conditions. These, I believe, are subjects to which the 
sociologist may properly give his attention. They need to be 
studied and discussed as social questions, not merely as eco- 
nomic and governmental questions of interest only to econ- 
omists and political scientists. My experience indicates, also, 
that students of sociology are glad to have an opportunity to 
study them. The resources of the department, available for 
the purchase of books, have been taxed to provide properly 
for the increasing number of students who are electing this 
course from year to year. 
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American society is the name of another course in the 
department which has a direct bearing on social service. The 
phenomena found in American society which are characteristic 
of various colonial societies are pointed out—for example, the 
position of the aborigines, the American Indians. A special 
study is made of the immigration problem, its economic, social 
and political aspects, and the methods of dealing with it, 
legislative and voluntary. A considerable part of the course 
is devoted to rural life problems and the position of the church 
in American society is given special attention, with strong em- 
phasis on the modern methods of church work and of religious 
education. The changing status of women is also pointed 
out, along with other phenomena characteristic of American 
society at the present time. The work of the course closes 
with a detailed study of the negro question. 

A specialized study of the family. as the unit of social or- 
ganization constitutes another course. The work of this 
course has to do with the evolution of the marriage institution 
and the family, the status of women, the modern problems of 
the family, desertion, divorce, prostitution, the teaching of sex 
hygiene, eugenics. 

Then there are at present four additional courses of a 
highly specialized and practical nature designed for students 
who are contemplating definite social service work of some 
particular kind. 

1. Penology. A detailed study of the modern methods of 
dealing with the criminal, the administration of jails and 
prisons, penal labor. 

2. The Child and the Community. The social functions 
of child-helping agencies, charitable and correctional methods 
of promoting the welfare of children, problems of children’s 
institutions and organizations. 

3. Charity Organization and Administration. Modern 
methods of charity, thé charity organization society, charity 
administration and co-operation, public and private charities, 
financial and administrative problems of charitable institu- 
tions. 

4. The Social Function of the Church. A study of the 
church as a social institution, its historical development and 
its present problems. This latter course is, in its plan, similar 
to the one on the family. It assumes the church to be a fund- 
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amental and essential social institution and undertakes to 
acquaint the student with all the ways in which the modern 
church is attempting to discharge its social function and meet 
adequately its social responsibilities. How this particular 
course will appeal to the students, I cannot at present say, 
because the department has found itself fully occupied in giv- 
ing the other work and the students have not as yet been per- 
mitted to elect this course. 

The work of the department of sociology naturally em- 
braces other courses, such as social evolution, principles of 
sociology, demography or social statistics, history of sociology. 
These I have omitted from consideration because they are less 
pertinent to the subject under discussion. 

It is, perhaps, true that in Western Reserve University 
conditions are particularly favorable for the development of 
education in social service. Economics, political science and 
sociology are not administratively bound up with departments 
of history or of philesophy, as is the case in many institu- 
tions. They are not only collectively separated from other 
departments, but each stands by itself as a separate and dis- 
tinct department. This arrangement makes it possible for the 
departments of economics and of political science also to plan 
courses which have a direct practical bearing and to share 
the responsibility for providing education in social service. 
Each of these departments, as well as the department of sociol- 
ogy, now offers work of a nature distinctly preparatory to in- 
telligent social service. 

The demand for trained and capable social workers and 
for efficient public administrators in our great industrial cen- 
ters is an increasing one and the supply at the present time 
of men and women who are properly equipped for important 
positions in this field is considerably below the demand. If 
proper instruction and training are offered, there can scarcely 
be any doubt of a ready response from those who are seeking 
to enter this field of work. The instruction thus provided will 
also be of interest and profit to volunteer workers in any 
field of social service where a knowledge of existing conditions 
and of modern methods of work is essential to efficiency. 

Among the reasons which may be urged for incorporating 
social service subjects in the college curriculum is the mori- 
bund condition of literary societies and the old type of debat- 
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ing society. Many of these subjects formerly received con- 
siderable attention from college students in organizations of 
this character. In most colleges such organizations already 
deserve tombstones and memory tablets. If these subjects are 
to receive proper consideration they must be put into the cur- 
riculum and be studied in a systematic way. 

Perhaps the chief reason, however, is of a different na- 
ture. As we all know, much social work is now being done 
without any recognized scientific basis and methods of work 
are being followed that are far from scientific. Many social 
workers are themselves lamenting the lack of co-ordination 
and of a common understanding about fundamentals which 
prevail even in connection with some of the best and most 
efficient work. Under these conditions the teachers of the 
social sciences, if they familiarize themselves with the applied 
aspects of their subjects, ought to be able to contribute some- 
thing that will be of value. The social science departments 
ought to inculcate a wider knowledge, at least among college 
students, of the need in every community for a constructive 
social policy and of what is involved in the formulation and 
administration of such 2 policy; these departments ought to 
assume at least a measure of responsibility for promoting the 
growth and extension of social work and social service in 
proper directions and by proper methods. Our colleges and 
universities are overlooking a splendid opportunity if they 
do nothing that will tend directly to make practical social 
service work more scientific, more systematic, more compre- 
hensive in its scope, more efficient. 











EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE IN THE 
COLLEGE 


Orto J. Price, Pu.D., 
Pastor First Baptist Church, Lansing, Michigan. 


The point of view of the writer of this paper is that of a 
layman who knew the college as a student; has observed the 
college as a graduate student, and for more than a decade has 
watched the college as a professional man, as an institution 
making its contribution to the social life of our day. I repre- 
sent that great multitude to whom the colleges in the last 
analysis belong, and who must look to them for leaders and 
leaven. I want to ask that the following may be regarded as 
an attempt at expression of that public feeling (I will not say 
opinion) which I believe to be quite general relative to the 
work of our colleges. 

The subject assigned, “Education for Social Service in the 
College,” calls for an answer to these queries: 1st. What is 
the college doing to train its students for social service? 2nd. 
What are the ideals, aims and methods of the colleges regard- 
ing such an education? 3rd. What are the conditions in mod- 
ern society which are making the demand upon the college 
for social training? 4th. How shall this sort of education be 
given, and 5th. What after all is a training for social service? 

The writer will not attempt to keep off the domains of the 
other writers, inasmuch as the point of view is different with 
each of us. Nor will the attempt be made to be exhaustive on 
any point. 

The first question is a matter of fact—what are the col- 
leges doing in the direction of social training? No exhaustive 
information was available on this point, and the writer re- 
frained from adding to the burdens of college authorities an- 
other questionaire. At any rate, the answer to this would come 
more naturally from the writers engaged in college work. An 
observation or two, of the results, after college, of the training 
or lack of training for social service, might be made in passing. 
It is the unusual thing to find a new college graduate who 
shows a spirit of unselfish public service as he begins his work 
in life. There are a few colleges whose ‘graduates are an ex- 
ception to this very general rule. 
376 
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A further observation might be ventured, though perhaps 
only to be immediately challenged. The usual college teacher 
is, so far as social service is concerned in his community, a 
non-entity. If he is not tinged with cynicism toward the insti- 
tutions of democracy he is the exception. The writer and one 
of the most socially trained of college teachers were judges on 
an oratorical contest where the orators all were full of the 
passion for social righteousness. The writer remarked to the 
professor, that when this generation of college men are run- 
ning things, society ought to improve. Quickly the reply came: 
“Won't they sell out like the rest have done?” This man is 
now one of our most progressive college presidents. 

This may not be, and the writer believes is not, a condi- 
tion peculiar to the college teacher. In all voluntary move- 
ments and organizations for the public good, the public school 
teacher is conspicuous for his absence. We are all delighted, 
if not a little amused, by the growing phenomenon of the 
scholar in politics today. The man who leaves the sacred call- 
ing of teacher and mingles with the people in the bouts of 
politics, strikes us as a new phenomenon. 

The reasons for these conditions are of course not far to 
seek. The school and college are the child of the cloister. 
The teacher is the spiritual successor of the monk. The 
branches offered in the curriculum are still for the most part 
the same as when learning was not supposed to be related to 
the ordinary affairs of life, but was rather a thing of esoteric 
value, conferring upon its recipient the power to attain the 
hidden wisdom of the ancients. Our grandparents were sure 
that a college education would spoil their boys and girls, and 
they were not far wrong. 

Then, too, the routine of the schools where the curricula 
are not as yet adapted to modern demands—and this means 
most schools of whatever grade—does not thrust before teach- 
ers and students as realities worth noting, the conditions and 
real life which are arousing the normal man to an interest and 
activity in social work. The weeks and days are crowded with 
the formal and technical which must be mastered. The ener- 
gies of student and teacher are consumed and little or nothing 
left for the informal, untechnical and unofficial service of the 
good citizen and the social worker. His habit of mind tends to 
impatience with vague, unformulated, unorganized activities 
which do not issue in credits, diplomas or theses. Outside the 
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institution where all is graded and systematized he is bored 
by the necessity of working with men of every rank, opinion 
and degree of discipline. He recoils from the democracy that 
selects its leaders by standards which he despises. The bearing 
of politics, religious and secular, is not without its influence in 
hindering the teacher from activities which might disturb 
things as they are. 

While a study of the teacher’s life may thus throw light 
on the reason for his slight participation in the social life 
around him outside of his profession, it does not mend the situ- 
ation. But if what we have stated above be the real attitude 
of the college preceptor, we have accounted at least in part 
for the apparent lack of the social spirit which the graduate 
exhibits. 

My observation, not scientific inquiry, would thus lead me 
to the conclusion that the college of today is achieving little in 
the direction of social training. 

II. What are the ideals, aims and methods of the college 
as regards such education? Here the statements of those 
actually responsible must be heard. President Gilman, of John 
Hopkins just two decades ago, in an address before the N. E. 
A., said that the four functions of the University were (1) to 
give the choicest minds the best culture (2) to conserve the 
knowledge of the race (3) to extend the bounds of human 
knowledge (4) to disseminate knowledge. There was no word 
or suggestion that the University was to fit men to take their 
part in the social organism, and live as members of a com- 
munity. As far back as 1888, “A Plea for Social Training in 
Education” in a leading educational magazine, referred to the 
etiquette of polite society. In 1896 one educational writer said, 
“I look for the next great step in educational reform and 
progress to be taken from a basis of sociological and thor- 
oughly scientific inquiry into the character of the modern citi- 
zen.” 

The writer cannot recall that in his own college days there 
was any conscious effort made to fit students for life with oth- 
ers, or to make the subjects studied “practical.” I recall dis- 
tinctly asking the professor in mathematics to give the class a 
talk on the relations of general geometry to practical life. The 
talk when it came was on the relation of that subject to calculus 
and other higher mathematics. He had missed the point that 
the unrelatedness of the subject was an obstacle to the pupil’s 
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mind. The entire college curriculum was presented as so many 
isolated themes—lessons to be learned for their own sake. The 
idea was current that these were subjects studied for discipline 
and we would forget them like everybody else, but the training 
of the mind would remain. Not over three years ago in a sum- 
mer school of a leading university, a question was asked one 
of the foremost lecturers in church history. The question re- 
lated to the bearing of certain phenomena ou present day 
movements. The reply came sharp and positive that it was 
not the function of the historian to interpret, but to give the 
facts. 


Back of this reply and back of the old theory of teaching 
seems to lie the dictum “truth for truth’s sake,” “art for art’s 
sake,” which has long enough been the refuge of the medieval 
individualist, the bulwark of the intellectual cynic, and the 
plea of the social shirk. It would be as sane for the world of 
industry to cry “wheels for wheels’ sake” as for schools to cry 
“learning for learning’s sake.” It may have been counted good 
pedagogy to teach by heart the catechism, though it be mean- 
ingless at the time, in anticipation of the years when the mean- 
ing becoming clear will find the words permanently engraved 
in the memory; but it is almost too much to expect one to carry 
the load of four years’ lessons in memory until we find their 
relatedness to life and their social value. 

An unrelated fact is, to say the least, an unsocial thing, if 
not anti-social. Could the ancient classics have been made to 
live by being related to present-day culture and literature; 
could literature have been presented as the social product of 
the age, not the work of prodigies; could history have been 
linked up with the life of today, rather than to have remained 
one grand meaningless tangle of dates, names, and escapades 
of degenerate princes—one, at least, of the products of that 
system would not have to pray a never ending prayer to be 
forgiven for the time spent upon those subjects. The writer 
recalls with gratitude the first glimpse of vital interest which 
came with the sciences, where realities and related realities 
were dealt with. 

But scholarship and pedagogy were not then so imperti- 
nent as to ask about the practical or social values of anything 
so sacred as the traditional studies. Of course truth was of 
value; it developed culture in the individual. But of what 
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value is the individual together with his culture was not asked. 
If asked, the answer would have been, “the individual is the 
ultimate product; we can go no further.” Here was Nietzsche’s 
doctrine in ovo before Nietzsche. 

How many of our colleges are still bound to this standard 
of the past, no questionaire would discover. One of our lead- 
ing writers on this subject says: “Modern education, in spite 
of the efforts of the more enlightened educational thinkers, is 
chiefly engaged in developing the competitive type of individu- 
ality. The competitive man, the warrior, the successful man 
is held up for emulation.” It is a fair presumption that some 
of them are struggling to free themselves, and that they have 
made about as much progress as the church and the rest of 
society. 

That many of our leading educators are fighting to intro- 
duce a social ideal into teaching is manifest. One with opti- 
mism born of intelligence writes: “The new sociological course 
is proving more than a substitute for the classics in the success 
with which the new subjects are being taught as direct answers 
to the practical problems of modern life. The college is actu- 
ally producing that rare but indispensable type * * * and 
in ever-increasing numbers-—the man with an interest in and 
critical knowledge of the world about him.” 

If we are to give up, or have given up, the idea that edu- 
cation is to produce the highest type of individual as its ulti- 
mate goal, and insist that it shall train for social usefulness, 
some one must determine for us what sort of a social entity we 
seek through this usefulness. What is the ideal humanity to- 
ward which we direct our educational shafts? This is the task 
of the sociologist, and it is not yet done. And we cannot wait 
for him. We already know some of the factors that must con- 
tribute toward that social development, if we do not know 
where it is to lead. (“Whither I go, ye know the way.”) 

Social justice must have a part; conservation of all re- 
sources is fundamental; essential democracy belongs to it. The 
finer forces of love and sacrifice will permeate it. 

The college that seeks to train for social service will make 
these great principles part of every training. The nature of 
social justice can be taught from every page of history and 
political economy. Literature lends itself to these ends in the 
hands of men and women of social knowledge and impulses. 
The eq-operative spirit, not only through the study of the con- 
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stitution of modern society, but through the student activities 
which should embrace faculty as well as students, may be 
effectually developed and trained. An essential democracy 
such as the world demands of the college man is not easy to 
develop in the student whose associations are largely within 
the college itself. Yet we are seeing that the right kind of an 
education, instead of making for the class spirit, knits a man 
more closely to his fellows; makes him more human, not less 
human. 

An essential democracy demands not only the spirit but 
the knowledge of the forces and institutions of democratic so- 
ciety. Nicolas Murray Butler says: “The first question to be 
asked of any course of study is, does it lead to a knowledge of 
our contemporary civilization? If not, it is neither efficient, 
nor liberal.” We might add, “nor social.” How many of the 
thousands who will go out from our colleges next June will 
carry with them a knowledge of the fundamental problems 
of a self-governing democracy? They will all be able to dis- 
cuss the fine points in athletics. We wonder sometimes if ath- 
letics is not getting the lion’s share of the spoulaneous volun- 
tary enthusiasm of the college student; and what might be the 
result if part of this co-operative effort were directed along 
lines of social service, to fit men for the bigger game of social 
effort in mature life. 

III. What are the conditions in modern society which are 
making the demand upon the college for social education? 
“The nature of social control is now the most important ques- 
tion in American life.” Individualism has all but passed away 
in real life. The Psychologist has shown us that when we 
thought we were individuals with some measure of inde- 
pendence, we were hopelessly dependent upon others for what 
we esteemed exclusively our own. To recognize the social re- 
lations, and develop them still further to desirable ends, is the 
work of the leaders of society; to the colleges we look for 
these. We have reached a point in our social development 
where we must surrender our pretensions of democracy; pass 
into some form of benevolent industrial feudalism, and accept 
the law of competition as the final law, or make a new in- 
ventory of our human relationships and adjust these to our 
ethical standards. If a new manner of life has been created, 
as we are so often assured, what are the fundamentals to which 
we must cling in the reformation? How shall men, women 
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and children be clothed, fed, housed, educated, amused, pro- 
tected, governed under the new conditions? Society wants 
these questions answered not by reference to Pericles’ system, 
but by first hand students with adequate scientific training, 
large vision and social sympathies. 

Colleges that so neglect the social preparation for life that 
the choked channels of expression overflow in unsocial acts 
of hcodlumism and rowdyism, merit the condemnation of the 
public which they receive. It is no palliative to say that stu- 
dents have always done so since Augustine was driven by stu- 
dent pranks from Carthage, then from Rome. The college 
needs Professor Dewey’s idea that school is not preparation for 
life; it is life. And the student instead of being exempt from 
the ordinary social obligations, which apply to the boy in the 
factory or store, is doubly bound by them by reason of his 
very receiving from society a larger share of opportunity. 

IV. There is time for only a few words on the how and 
what of social training. The how is technically the specialists’ 
task. To the layman it would seem that for one thing the col- 
lege should be open so that the great currents of social life 
may flow through it. The politician, the social reformer, the 
official, the labor agitator, the big business man, the artist, ex- 
plorer and musician should be welcome in the college com- 
munity. The big seething world around the college should be 
the laboratory in which the student should be taught (to use 
Eliot’s words) to observe accurately, record correctly, report 
exactly, and infer justly. We will add here, “and to serve effi- 
ciently.” If it be said, “the student is too busy,” we ask, “too 
busy at what?” We are back to the question of values again. 

The writer has wondered whether or not the college chapel 
which has fallen into desuetude or is being maintained by 
sheer force, with no vital function in most colleges, might not 
be made the very chief instrument in social education, if social 
instead of the purely personal religion were made the object. 
The great themes that relate to social obligation if presented 
in concrete form could not but yield rich fruitage in social 
service. 

V. What, after all, do we mean by a training for social 
service? Let me suggest a few things that a trained citizen 
should possess. 

1. A world-view which includes himself as simply one of 
the atoms in a social body; consequently his own development 
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is of importance only that he may contribute his best to the 
welfare of the whole. He must see that moral obliquity on his 
part is serious because hurtful to the whole. Incomplete de- 
velopment on his part is moral obliquity. Society has invested 
in him for the sake of returns, not for his own sake. Every 
form of selfishness, such as cheating or dishonesty in any form 
is anti-social, because it robs the moral bank account of the 
race. 

2. The law of cause and effect is to be part of the habit of 
mind, so that all dependence upon chance, magic, miracles, 
even in his religious life is to be forestalled. The world is 
thought of as a world of law, yet one of love. This will give 
him patience, charity, and studious persistence in his efforts 
for humanity. 

3. The habit of co-operating with his fellowmen, even at 
cost of personal loss, violation of tastes, or danger of being 
misunderstood, should be formed. The sane world-view is es- 
sential, but one has not learned, who does not do from habit. 
Social service will not then come as an extra, a super-virtue, 
but will take its place alongside the routine personal activities, 
and check a little the absorption in the vocational side of life. 
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CIVIC INTEREST IN COLLEGE EDUCATION 


Rev. E. A. Haney, D.D., 
President, Franklin College, Indiana. 


Democracy is teday making new demands upon the intel- 
ligence and devotion of the American people. Everybody says 
so. There is scarcely a book touching on modern social pro- 
blems that does not set forth this thought. It finds expression 
in hundreds of magazines and is the constant theme of the 
daily press. One seldom hears a sermon or lecture which does 
not sound this note. It is the new social consciousness which 
is coming to the modern world. And yet, trite as it may seem 
to do so, we must go on teaching and preaching the standards 
of the new democracy until its dreams shall be realized. The 
time has not yet come when for a single moment we can turn 
away from the ugly facts of our present social order. Tradi- 
tional habits, antiquated institutions, human selfishness and 
laziness, all combine to tie us hand and foot and to block the 
way of progress. 

We ought to hold steadily in view that the big task of the 
modern man is to be a citizen. Whatever may become of 
business, of private institutions, even those having a public 
function, it is of the utmost consequence that all our people 
shall co-operate “to establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
qullity, provide for the common defence, and promote the 
general welfare.” Human society cannot proceed much further 
without facing in all their significance the facts of the vast con- 
centration of wealth, the poverty of millions, the internecine 
war between industrial classes, and the widespread popular 
discontent. Democracy can continue only on condition that 
it be thorough-going and hence that it shall be applied to our 
industrial order. We must find a way to some more equitable 
distribution of wealth and taxes; we must seek out the causes 
of human misery and remove them; we must take away the 
special privilege and favoritism which have intrenched them- 
selves in the very heart of the government; we must heed the 
popular demand for a greater share in the affairs of state; we 
must school all men in those rights and duties of citizenship 


which corporate power may neither grant nor set aside. 
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First of all, this interest cannot be ignored without neglect 
which amounts to unfaithfulness toward a great public trust. 
By its very nature higher education is training for the service 
of human need. It contemplates leadership in some field of 
human life. The private college founded by Christian churches 
was established largely to train young men for the ministry. 
Even now denominational schools cherish this motive but have 
widened it to include the training of all Christian young peo- 
ple for their life’s work. The state institutions were estab- 
lished to give general and special training to all citizens who 
might desire it and were necessarily comprehensive in their 
purpose. 

Now the question I wish to press is whether these institu- 
tions, both the state university and the Christian college, have 
clearly and adequately recognized the large and vital place 
which civic interest should have in college education. Because 
the state university draws its support from public funds, it is 
under manifest obligation to promote the highest interests of 
the state. And the paramount interest of the state today lies 
along the line of an intelligent and public spirited citizenship. 
No doubt these ends may be furthered by any kind of liberal 
learning, for we must recognize that perhaps the greatest train- 
ing in public-mindedness comes from the spirit of the teaching 
rather than from the contents of any course of study. But 
surely some subjects are better adapted to this end than others, 
and they should not be neglected. Is then the state school, by 
the spirit and matter of educational work, meeting its full 
obligation toward the increasing demands of democracy? 
I believe it is not. 

In connection with its university or through its technical 
schools, the state affords special training to its future citizens 
with reference to their economic efficiency. They are trained 
as engineers, foresters, farmers, stock raisers, with perhaps a 
minimum requirement in American history and economics. 
And if we raise the question of further work in specific train- 
ing for citizenship, we are told that the courses are already 
crowded with technical requirements. No doubt the theory 
back of this technical training is that the economic interests 
of all the people will be advanced by efficient engineers, etc., 
and that to secure this efficiency the state is warranted in pro- 
viding at great public expense schools for technical learning. 
But why should the state be at so great pains to advance the 
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industrial efficiency of some of its citizens and put forth so 
small effort to insure their political efficiency? Surely the 
state today needs intelligent citizenship more than it needs 
industrial efficiency, and from the point of view of the public 
welfare, how can that procedure be justified which taxes the 
people to educate a few men for industrial efficiency and so 
equips them that they have an economic advantage over their 
fellow citizens, whose taxes made such education possible, but 
which does not take any great care that those favored indi- 
viduals shall themselves be gocd citizens and servants of the 
public good? What if courses are crowded? What if another 
year must be added to technical schocls? Is it not more im- 
portant that the state should have well trained citizens than 
that engineers educated at public expense should have another 
year to seek private gain? 

The duty of the state school to train for citizenship is much 
more apparent in the case of the university than of the 
technical school. By the comprehensive training which is here 
given in general culture and in preparation for the professions, 
men are better fitted than in the technical schools to be molders 
of thought and leaders in human improvement. Least of all 
therefore should their education in citizenship be neglected. 
Doubtless the public welfare is promoted by the education of 
a select number of youth in art, literature and science and for 
this purpose the state is justified in laying a tax on all her 
citizens. But what care do our state universities take that 
those who are thus educated at public expense shall be led to 
serve the public welfare, or, if so much cannot be guaranteed, 
that they shall at least be given the requisite training? If 
democracy means the co-operation of all citizens for a com- 
mon good, is it not a matter of justice to the taxpayer that the 
youth whom he helps to educate shall be taught that he is 
under obligation to make a return to his fellow citizens for the 
investment which they have made in him, and that he above 
all others shall unselfishly give himself to the service of the 
state? 

Such a policy would seem to require both a definite educa- 
tional motive and definite instruction. The men who teach in 
the undergraduate courses of our state universities should have 
at heart the spirit of the true citizen. And certain courses 
which are supposed to be most directly related to training for 
citizenship should be required of all candidates for the bach- 
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elor’s degree. The precise contents of these courses may not 
be named but their nature and scope should include American 
history, the development of American institutions, economics, 
constitutional law and state and municipal government. This 
might seem like a return to the old order of a rock ribbed cur- 
riculum. But what else can meet the growing demands of 
democracy? It is argued by many that a mind trained in any 
subject can readily find its way in any similar department of 
knowledge. To some extent, as we have already seen, this is 
true. But we want teachers who have already been trained 
in the subjects they are to teach. We require that medicine 
and law shall give years to special study. If then public edu- 
cation is to prepare for the duties of citizenship, why may we 
not prescribe certain courses for all undergraduates along this 
line? In Germany military training is required of all young 
men and this requirement is thought to be justified in view of 
the needs of the state. Why should not democracy be equally 
insistent that the science of government shall be studied by 
every person who is educated at public expense? 

The duty of so-called Christian colleges toward civic in- 
terest in higher education cannot be essentially different from 
that of state schools. This obligation does not rest upon the 
fact that support is derived from public funds as with the 
state university; it springs rather from the very genius of that 
religious faith for the propagation of which these colleges were 
originally founded. But their attitude towards the higher in- 
terest of the state cannot be different from that which should 
belong to public institutions. The colleges founded by the 
church were established, as we have seen, for the purpose of 
training men for the ministry. Even now, in so far as such col- 
leges have continued in active affiliation with the churches 
which founded them, they cherish the more or less definite 
policy of training their youth for Christian service in the 
church and in society. Others of these colleges, usually those 
better endowed, are no longer in active affiliation with their 
churches and occupy a position of academic freedom not al- 
ways found either in a state university or a strict denomina- 
tional school. Such colleges may no longer have definitely in 
mind the propagation of the Christian faith, yet they are bound 
by the fact that they are virtually public trusts and their obli- 
gation to train for citizenship is in no wise diminished. In so 
far as all these colleges remain true to the spiritual impulses 
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which first called them into being, they are moved by a grow- 
ing appreciation of what Christian service really means. 

The task of promoting the cause of Christ can not be re- 
stricted in our day to personal salvation or to the service of 
the church. Both of these are needful but we are seeing that 
the Christian spirit is destined to animate every institution 
of human life and that the ideals of Jesus can never be realized 
until the home, the school, the industrial order and the state 
are all pervaded by his truth and spirit. We are seeing that 
citizenship is one of the great functions of Christian living and 
that no matter how saintly men may be in their religious ex- 
perience, the kingdom of God cannot come until the “laws and 
precepts of the state” conform to his truth. To be a Christian 
therefore, means that in addition to his personal faith, a man 
shall function in his civic relation. Education which fits him 
for the service of Christ must therefore give large attention to 
civic responsibility. 

At this point it is to be feared that the church school has 
been quite as blind as the state school. It has deeply felt the 
necessity of Christian education but has often limited its 
horizon to the service of the church as represented by the min- 
istry, missionary work, and the Sunday School. These ends 
are in no wise to be depreciated for they are a vital and funda- 
mental part of efficient Christian living. But while church 


_schools have sought to train ministers and missionaries and 


while they have been anxious in regard to the personal experi- 
ences of religion, they have too often forgotten that the gospel 
cannot accomplish its full work without a citizenship which 
seeks to promote social justice. Let us hope that this narrow 
view of Christian service will no longer obtain. Let us hope 
that_the time has come when the school founded in the name 
of Christ will cherish an outlook as broad as his kingdom; that 
it will fit men for service as comprehensive as Christian duty; 
and that the insight of Paul, who declared the servant of the 
state to be a minister of God, may be shared by all disciples 
of the Master. Such a view will give larger efficiency to faith, 
and the training which comes from it will equip men to hasten 
the reign of Christ on earth by bringing the state into con- 
formity with his ideal. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH TRAINING 
IN SOCIAL SPIRIT AND SERVICE 


CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, D.D., 


Secretary, The Federal Council of the Church of Christ in 
Ameirca. 


In preparing youth for civic and social service the religious 
background and motive constitute a fundamental necessity. 

In our public schools our children develop the democratic 
spirit, and are receiving constantly increasing instruction and 
training in social ideals and service. 

While in our colleges this training and instruction is con- 
tinued, it is as a rule not associated with sufficient clearness 
and definiteness with its religious and moral implications. 

If they enter upon their life work immediately upon gradu- 
ating from the public schools, and become interested in and 
associated with social movements, they are apt to do so very 
largely independent of religious understanding and motive. 

Thus education in religion and education in social service 
are largely unrelated. 

Inasmuch as the church cannot in the nature of the case 
look to the public schools, or even to the colleges, for an ade- 
quate adjustment between these two elements of training, the 
church must herself become responsible for such training. : 

Therefore, in her teaching of youth the elements of spir- 
itual culture and social service should be mutually adjusted, 
and the lessons taught from the scriptures or from other 
sources should be treated from the social viewpoint, and our 
young people should receive in addition definite practical train- 
ing in social service as a part of their church activities. 

Thus the whole religious training of our young people 
should be imbued with the social spirit. Their religious duties 
and their social duties should be adjusted to their motives and 
blended in their ideals. 

They should be so instructed and guided, that as they enter 
upon the duties and obligations of human society, they shall 
do so under the profoundest sense of religious obligation and 
spiritual conviction. 

Pastors should have training classes of their young people, 
not only for fgstruction leading up to church membership, but 
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also social instruction training them in the social obligations 
devolving upon children of God. 

Sunday School teachers should train themselves for social 
instruction, so that they may be able in teaching the Scriptures 
to bring out the social implications of the teachings of the Old 
and New Testament. 

The same should be true in the training and service of our 
Young People’s Societies. 

Pastors and Sunday School teachers should be in the 
closest possible relationship with the public schools and public 
school teachers in this interest, so that each may receive in- 
spiration and help from the other. There should be a tacit 
understanding between the teachers in the public schools and 
the teachers in the Sunday Schools upon this element of re- 
ligious training. 

Whether it be in preparing our youth for college or for 
their life service, their general and their specifically religious 
training should be so grounded that both will lead up to a true 
spirit of democracy, a religious sense of social obligation, and 
the spiritual culture of human sympathy. 





SOCIAL SERVICE STUDY PROGRAMS 


The department of social service submits the following 
suggestions for consideration and adoption.* 

Adopting the words of Aristotle, we say that Man is by 
nature a social being. He who is unfit for human society is 
either below or above the human stage. It is in and through 
society that man becomes man and realizes his full develop- 
ment. 

The population of the world is increasing, and this means 
that people are being driven closer and closer together. In 
sur own land fully fifty per cent of the people now live in 
communities large or small. This community life must be 
made wholesome, sanitary, sweet and moral, or life will be- 
come intolerable and impossible. 

The moral and spiritual life of man has a physical and 
social basis, and this must be taken into account. “The soul 





*At the Cleveland Convention, March 10-13, 1913, 


we 
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of all improvement,” we are told, “is the improvement of the 
soul.” But the improvement of the soul is dependent upon 
and accelerated by the condition and improvement of the phy- 
sical and social life. 

The moral and religious life has social relations and social 
obligations which must ever be kept in mind. The various 
agencies of moral and religious education that are fulfilling 
their function are training the people for social living. This 
means that social duties are to be explained, to the end that 
we may train moral insight, awaken moral judgment, arouse 
higher feelings, intensify social motives and secure the right 
adjustment of social relations. 

In this time social problems are pressing for a hearing and 
the social unrest is becoming acute. The social situation today 
is critical and the need is urgent, and this calls for wise in- 
struction and careful leadership on the part of the church and 
the school. The church can render a large service today by 
infusing the religious spirit into social effort, and by showing 
that social service may be essentially religious. 

The various agencies of moral and religious education 
have an important work to do in two directions, Study and 
Service. We offer the following suggestions in the line of 
Social-Service Study: 


I, The Social Teaching of the Old Testament. 

Method: Careful study of the social teaching of the Bible; 
find the abiding principles; consider their bearing and applica- 
tion today. 

Material: The social ideals of the Old Testament; its ideals, 
its ethical teaching, on family, nation, law, punishment, sani- 
tation, land-ownership, labor, neighbor, justice, kindness, wor- 
ship, the Kingdom of God, etc. 


II. The Social Ideals of Christ. 

The kingdom of God; origin of the idea, its meaning; 
Jesus’ social and ethical teaching on the Kingdom, sin, right- 
eousness, goodness, service, wealth, labor, brotherhood, wages, 
the family, the church, the state, reform, progress, etc. 

References: Mathews, “The Social Gospel”; Stead, “The 
Kingdom of God,” Part II; Mathews, “The Social Teaching of 
Jesus.” 
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II. The Social Awakening. 


The Spirit of God as we believe is leading men into a larger 
understanding of the fundamental conception of the Kingdom 
of God. The Church is calling upon her people to advance 
and undertake more conquests in His name. It is vital that 
the churches should understand their obligation and should 
know the things that make for the Kingdom. There should 
therefore be a careful study of the new social awakening, 
which has in it such possibilities of good. Books suggested: 

Rauschenbusch, “Christianity and the Social Crisis.” 

Peabody, “Jesus Christ and the Social Question.” 

Batten, “The Social Task of Christianity.” 

Strong, “The Next Great Awakening.” 

IV. Social Institutions. 
(For Adult Classes, Men’s Classes, Social Study Classes, etc.) 

Method: Know the meaning and function of social insti- 
tutions; consider how far each is realizing its end and fulfill- 
ing its function; study the hindrances and helps; have an ideal 
and a progress. 

Material: Study the social institutions in the light of 
Scriptures, history and human welfare: 

The family—Its place; its meaning; need of preserving it. 

Husbands and wives—Courtship and marriage; qualities 
each is to strive to attain. 

Home as school for social living—Brothers and sisters. 

Child training. 

The Church—Its place, organization and meaning; mem- 
bership in it. 

The city—Dangers and disadvantages; government; love 
of city; service of the community. 

The state. 


V. Social Duties. 
(For Young People, Social Study Classes, Men’s Classes, etc.) 
Method: Social duties explained; awaken moral judg- 
ment, train moral insight, arouse higher feelings; intensify so- 
cial motives, seek to secure right adjustment of social relations. 
Material: Social duties illustrated as follows: 


1. Courage—Physical and moral courage; speaking truth, 
in following conviction, chivalry, manliness, 
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2. Truthfulness—Members one of another; love of truth: 
for own sake; in speech, in work, in daily life; no compromise 
with error. 

3. Honesty—Forms of dishonesty, care in handling 
money; sincerity in speech and deed; gambling and borrow- 
ing; honesty in little things, paying carfare. 

4. Justice—Love of justice; to be just to others; to each 
his dues; just and unjust relations between workers and em- 
ployers; redress wrong, make allowance for other’s weakness. 

5. Humanity—Duty of humanity and altruism; life-sav- 
ing; forms of human service; hospitals, homes. 

6. Generosity—Justice the least; but something more than 
justice; willingness to take the best view; not stingy and 
miserly in thought and money; forbearance; forgiveness. 

7. Love—Love of others; clements of, forms of love; how 
it is shown; illustrations; respect for others; sympathy with 
them, desire to help them. 

8. Temperance—Meaning of temperance; dangers of in- 
temperance; control of oneself. 

9. Purity—Meaning of sex; purity of thought, word, act; 
reverence for body; respect for another. 

10. Health—Necessity of health; laws of health; care for 
body; primary rules of hygiene; sound body with which to 
serve the kingdom. 

11. Industry—tThrift; self-help; use of tone; give best serv- 
ice; meaning of work. 

12. Conscientiousness—Nature of conscience; how it 
speaks; duty of having a good conscience; its training. 

References: Henderson, “Social Duties.” 


VI. Social Problems. 
(For Adult Classes, Men’s Classes, Social Study Classes, etc.) 


Method: Study the problem at first hand; its causes and 
conditions. Each problem an opportunity. What to do. 
Material: Study problem in light of Scriptures and human 
welfare: 
1. Impurity. 
2. Intemperance. 
3. Gambling 
4. Child labor. 
5. Woman’s labor. 
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6. Disease. 

7. Immigration. 

8. The city. 

9. The country village. 


10. The rural community. 

11. Monopoly. 

12. Concentrated wealth. 

13. Crime. 

14. Poverty. 

15. Insanity. 

16. Divorce. 

17. The slum. 

18. Civic corruption. 

19. Police methods. 

20. War. 

21. Religious and moral education. 

22. The rest day. 

23. Socialism. 

24. The boy problem. 

25. Industrial peace. 

References: Volumes of Social Service Series; Strong, “The 
Gospel of the Kingdom”; Ellwood, “Sociology and Modern So- 
cial Problems”; Y. M. C. A.; Stelzle, “American Social and Re- 
ligious Conditions.” 

VII. Social Activity. 

Method: Awaken an interest in objects and causes 
beyond self; direct activity; study community needs; enlist- 
ment for service; what to do. 

Material from life in light of the Scriptures. 


1. Temperance. 7. Immigration. 

2. Sanitation. 8. Juvenile court. 

3. Housing reform. 9. Civic centers. 

4, Play and recreation. 10. Church efficiency. 
5. Civic morality. 11. A civic program. 
6. Big brother. 


References: Whitaker, “The Gospel of Work”; Ward, 
“The Social Creed of the Churches”; Volumes of Social Service 
Series. 

A. The most useful lessons in religion and Social Service 
are those which reveal and illustrate the power of religion in 
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making duty clear, in establishing firm convictions, in winning 
loyal devotion, and in promoting actual social service. The 
best method of study is that which concerns the training of the 
worker himself, by developing good judgment, by clarifying 
the insight, by awakening their interest and by enlisting the 
will rather than the mere communication of information. It is 
necessary that the various agencies of religious and moral ed- 
ucation shall so teach and train the people that they shall have 
an adequate moral equipment for moral and fruitful social 
living. It is no less necessary that they train the people for 
active and effective service by showing them some definite 
tasks, by suggesting methods, and by directing their efforts. 
Good impulses that do not lead to action may be mere private 
luxuries that are neither pleasing to God nor useful to man. 
Recommendations : 

1. We urge each church to adopt a definite program of 
Social Studies for the church itself, for the Sunday school, for 
adult classes and social study groups. 

2. We urge each church to adopt a constructive program 
for serving the social needs of its community either singly or in 
the largest possible co-operation with other agencies of social 
uplift. 

3. We commend to the theological seminaries the desira- 
bility of providing courses for the training of pastors and 
workers for more direct service as educational directors in the 
church, and for philanthropic and social service in the com- 
munity. 

4. We urge the colleges, especially those that are under 
church control, to provide courses for the training of lay work- 
ers in religious pedagogy, in philanthropy, in civics and social 
service. 








MORAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE REFORMATORIES 


Pror. R. B. von KLEmNSMip, 
Asso. Superintendent, Indiana Reformatory, Jeffersonville, Ind. 


In times past, the term “criminal class” has meant all 
things to all people, and yet, in the mind of everyone making 
use of the term, there seemed to dwell the idea that there ex- 
isted in all persons so classified, a disposition to disregard the 
laws of society and the rights of the individual; an analysis of 
the conditions in order that the cause for such disposition 
might be revealed, is rather a late consideration, and even 
now, except in one or two institutions for criminals where the 
whole problem is being studied from a psychological stand- 
point, it is a general belief that that cause is to be discovered 
in social conditions alone. A new conception, however, of the 
nature of so-called criminal class is bound to arise when we 
are forced to acknowledge that a certain considerable per- 
centage of such persons are defective delinquents, i. e., insane, 
including alcoholics, drug fiends, epileptics and feeble-minded 
—idiots, imbeciles and morons. These persons, as is true of 
the remaining members of the class, have been convicted of 
criminal acts, and yet in the very nature of the case, must have 
committed their crimes under disabilities which rendered them 
both careless and incapable of making the necessary effort to 
live a life of integrity and regard for law. 

While it is quite impossible to estimate the number of de- 
fective delinquents in the criminal class with the meagre data 
at hand, it is not so difficult to estimate quite closely the per- 
centage of those among such of the criminals as have been re- 
ceived at the penal and correctional institutions if observa- 
tions made in a few prisons and reformatories are indicative 
and at all reliable. The reports from seven such institutions 
show results ranging from twenty to sixty per cent of the entire 
inmate population, while the files of the psychological labora- 
tory at the Indiana Reformatory warrant the conclusion that 
at least one-half of the entire inmate population are not men- 
tally responsible, or at least are so mentally affected as to be 
“incapable of competing on equal terms with their normal fel- 
lows, or of managing themselves or their affairs with ordinary 
prudence.” This condition of affairs then throws a new light on 
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the entire question of criminology, and adds greatly to the 
difficulties of handling to advantage those so-called criminals 
confined within the boundaries of our institutions. The prob- 
lems of the hospitals for the insane and custodial institutions 
for the feeble-minded are those applying in a large number of 
cases here, and sooner or later, it will be necessary for our 
commonwealths to effect such segregation as will enable them 
to deal with this portion of our criminals to much better ad- 
vantage than is possible under such organization among penal 
institutions as now exists in most states. Were there no other 
consideration of justice or equity, the tremendous economic 
waste which takes place in attempting to expend upon those 
incapable of profiting by it to any great extent the same bene- 
fits of that elaborate equipment which is brought to bear upon 
those whom we hope to develop physically, mentally and 
morally, is in itself scarcely less than a criminal squandering 
of energy, time and money. It is true, that from this portion 
of the criminal class society must be protected, and on the 
other hand, must exercise humane and careful treatment. 
Therefore, in order that society may be protected such in- 
dividuals must remain permanently under custodial care, and 
in order that such may receive fitting treatment, arrangements 
must be made to provide for them such proper influences in 
mental and physical exercise as will enable them to live as in- 
dependently, helpfully and happily within their limitations 
as may be possible. When this shall have been done, we shall 
have accomplished all that may be under the circumstances. 
Quite clearly, the problem here is not one of reformation. Any 
officer of a penal institution whose labor includes the inter- 
viewing of inmates at his or their request must realize what a 
useless effort it is to attempt to fit the advice and sympathetic 
planning called for by the conditions under which the institu- 
tion must work to the more nearly normal inmate and the 
defective delinquent alike, and since it is coming to be gen- 
erally recognized by those who make a scientific study of the 
situation that the defective delinquent is in the wrong place 
in the penal and correctional institution as best organized to- 
day, it seems to me that one of two things must be done: 
Either such inmates as are quite hopelessly subnormal must 
be removed to some other institution where they can be 
handled scientifically under the right kind of influences, or 
must be segregated in our penal institutions in such manner as 
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to allow of special treatment differing from that accorded the 
more nearly normal inmate. These, of more nearly normal 
mentality are they for whom the reformatory as such really 
should exist. To such as these, it is possible to uphold moral 
standards, and urge individual effort toward their realization, 
with some hope of at least such a degree of progress toward 
virtue as will make it not only safe but wise to return them to 
society. Sociologists seem to agree with the consensus of crim- 
inologists that society has all that it has a right to expect when 
those who have broken the law are removed and incarcerated. 
In other words, when society is amply protected, she has no 
right to demand more, since to a certain extent, at least, society 
does deserve the criminals which she produces. On the other 
hand, it is to be said that if these erring members are ever to 
be returned to former conditions, it is reasonable on the part 
of society to expect that such influences as may be brought to 
bear upon these individuals during their terms of sentence 
should serve to make them morally independent before they 
are released from the custody of the State’s penal institutions. 
This fact suggests, as Dr. Peyton puts it, that the more nearly 
the influences operative on the inside, and the more nearly 
the daily experiences of the inmate while there can be made 
to conform to the conditions which that inmate must meet 
necessarily in society on the outside, the greater are the chances 
of the institution to succeed in its reformative work, and this 
argues the necessity of that relationship of confidence and 
trust between officer and inmate as makes possible the frank 
exchange of ideas. Hence the absolute necessity of the inter- 
view as a means of moral development. Moral weakness 
argues either a lack of judgment or a weakness or perversion 
of will, but where will strives together in harmony with judg- 
ment we have an effort on the part of the individual which 
must be called morality. Judgment is based upon experience, 
and is, in the large percentage of cases among the inmates of 
our institutions, practically unsound. On the other hand, a 
goodly percentage know vastly better than they will to do, and 
out of this situation the singularity of our methods is abso- 
lutely imperative to success. Inmates of our institutions never 
were and never can be reformed “en masse.” Where purpose 
is wrong, it is the wrong purpose of the individual; where mis- 
understanding exists it is the misunderstanding of the indi- 
vidual first of all. Where injustice is felt, where hatred and 
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resentment are entertained, these rankle in the mind of the 
individual. That explanation which clears the atmosphere for 
the individual, spreads its clarifying power over the mass. 
Hope planted in the life of the individual causes the mass to 
look up, while hate turned to faith in the heart of a single in- 
mate tends to redeem as many as that inmate may touch. We 
may address the whole population assembled never so clearly 
and never so earnestly, but it is the old story of the “other 
fellow being hit.” For success'in the development of moral 
standards, I can see no escape from the personal interview. 
Two phases of the situation always present themselves; 
the side of the officer who sees the necessity of understanding 
the inmate, and of being understood by him, and the side of 
the inmate who has something in his system, to relieve himself 
of which he seeks an opportunity, and wants to be understood; 
here then, the call for the practice of that consummate art of 
“getting together.” No place here for the superficial; no place 
for the introduction of the merely conventional; no room for 
the artificial and the make-believe, and surely no excuse for 
the presence of a substitute. The greatest force of all is the 
personal element. The inmate who writes for an interview 
with the State Agent is not satisfied to meet his clerk; if he ex- 
pects to talk with the physician, he does not want to be con- 
fronted by the head nurse; and if summoned in response to his 
request to see the General Superintendent, he regards with the 
keenest disappointment the absence of that dignitary and the 
presence of the chaplain. What is wanted is the personal 
touch—at once the greatest opportunity and the greatest obli- 
gation, and, to the scientist in this field the greatest privilege. 
Look sensibly with me at the situation: The medical expert 
must diagnose his case in the singular and so must the psy- 
chologist, and he and not a substitute must make the examina- 
tion and consider the symptoms. True, there are certain gen- 
eral characteristics in all cases of fever, but it will not do to 
treat all cases alike nor to practice upon the single case from 
the basis of general observation. It is trite to say that the 
psychologist finds no two cases alike, though all cases may bear 
marked similarities, and yet the determining peculiarities are 
so subtly hid and so cunningly disguised as to call for the 
keenest differentiation. A case or two in point: In the midst 
of a heavy morning’s labor there came a request for an inter- 
view from Carrigan who worked in the foundry. I had seen 
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him a score of times among the men, and had observed him 
in the chapel audiences as many more. His case seemed to 
reveal few peculiarities among those of his class except that 
his record may have been less promising for reform and more 
extensive in the variety of crimes than others. He belonged to 
a family commonly known in the territory in which they lived 
as the “dirty dozen.” A younger brother, too, was an inmate 
of the institution at this time. In response to his “rush” re- 
quest to see me I sent for him, and when he stood before me, 
a veritable giant in strength and a potential devil in passion, 
I could think at first of nothing other than the splendid work 
which nature had done in tracing in the outlines of his face the 
map of “old Ireland.” His story was to the effect that a floor 
mate had insulted him by reflecting on the good name of his 
mother and including other members of the family in his 
wholesale slur against the entire “dozen.” This Carrigan could 
not and would not stand, and if it were repeated, he believed 
he could not restrain himself from killing the offender. He 
confessed to no objections to having thrown up to him his own 
meanness—he acknowledged serving other sentences in many 
parts of the country for most heinous crimes—but when it 
came to reflecting upon the good name of his mother and sis- 
ters, this was more than his control would bear. His anger 
and his weakness in the face of all of the conditions during his 
rehearsal of the taunts he had endured, led to the intensest 
weeping, and, all broken with sobs, again and again he be- 
moaned the necessity of killing, and begged me to do some- 
thing to prevent his “losing out.” And here is the point in the 
case—not because he did not wish to add another crime to his 
already long list, but because another crime and one com- 
mitted in the institution would likely lead to the transfer of the 
inmate to the state prison three hundred miles away where he 
could no longer see that younger brother three times each day, 
though the width of the great dining room separated them at 
such times, and he could no longer receive visits from his two 
sisters who lived but twenty minutes’ ride from the reforma- 
tory gates. “Oh! don’t transfer me,” he cried again and again. 
“IT can no longer see my brother every morning to know that 
he is well—if I can no longer see him march in line every even- 
ing to know that he has passed another day without getting 
into trouble, I shall want to die.” He never held a conversation 
with this brother, but only saw him at a distance, and yet the 
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day’s beginning and its ending were rendered both tolerable 
and satisfying because of this great privilege. And when he 
left me with the promise to try to hold himself together long 
enough to rush over to my office, should provocation prove too 
much for him another time, I knew that if reform were among 
the possibilities for that man, I now held the key to its ac- 
complishment. 

And again: A letter which ran “Dear Professor: Would 
you kindly come over and give me a chance to explain myself? 
I would like to have a good heart-to-heart talk with you,” took 
me to the door of No. 8 in the special restraint cell-block to 
face a man so feared and distrusted by the officers of the in- 
stitution as to lead to his being incarcerated in a cell for four 
months without association with the officers or the other in- 
mates. An assault upon an officer with intent to kill had 
brought upon his head such punishment as served to keep him 
in the hospital for many days. Originally he had come from 
Chicago where he was a member of a band of thugs that 
through the years had carried on a business of great profit to 
themselves and of mystery to the police. I had passed his door 
almost daily for weeks with a casual inquiry or a mere 
“Hello!” and all of this time I had hoped to bring about the 
above request without suggesting it in words, and now that it 
had come, I listened to stories of vilest experiences and of the 
wildest education in crime that I had ever come upon, and in 
it all not one word of complaint or one word of hope. I 
guessed at a longing simply because of the request for an in- 
terview. He told me how his brother, much older than himself 
had come home from serving a sentence in the State Peniten- 
tiary, and had schooled him in the method of breaking prison 
rules, and of fooling the “screws,” and how, seemingly, it had 
never occurred to him that any other than a life of crime was 
possible or desirable for him. He had fed on the excitement 
of anticipating and practicing the long catalog of crimes. His 
detection, his conviction and his sentence were but what he 
had expected at first. Quite persistently he clung to the state- 
ment that he must always be a thug, and in fact, had no desire 
to be anything else; yet the tone and the attitude behind the 
braggart and the bully revealed the slightest wish to be some- 
thing else. Finally we discovered it, he and I together, away 
down under the rubbish of twenty-eight years 6f evil teaching, 
the genuine hope that better things were possible for him. At 
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first it was expressed in the wish that I should understand him, 
but finally just before his transfer to the penitentiary in a hand 
clasp and a set of the jaw that gave strength and genuineness 
to his promise to try to make good. Innumerable instances 
could be cited and experiences with these men rehearsed, all 
of which would go to show that moral development among the 
men of this class is possible only upon the same psychological 
foundation as moral development with any other class. Hope, 
desire and struggle for mastery are all in the first person singu- 
lar number. Where judgment has been created through life- 
long education among anti-social influences, it is not to be ex- 
pected that the social judgment among these men will be 
sound, but where intelligence sufficient exists, it is not impos- 
sible to correct their misconceptions, and to create a sense of 
such appreciation of the best in organized society as will chal- 
lenge their support and get it. It requires, however, the slow, 
patient, painstaking personal work of the teacher with his 
student to bring this about. In many cases, the life has been 
one of the most pronounced selfishness, with practically every 
action prompted by the individualistic instinct. The will, too, 
is weak and perverted. To will to do the right and the un- 
selfish thing when the habitual reactions of life have all 
strengthened him in the contrary attitude, is not an easy task, 
and the struggle calls for the most sympathetic encouragement 
on the part of one who seeks to understand the conflict going 
on in the heart of the individual. This is not a claim for senti- 
mental consideration, nor cheap sympathy. The building of 
the moral character calls for stout and sturdy stuff, and these 
men should be made to realize that the success of their attempt 
at reconstruction is largely in their own hands, yet the situa- 
iont does call for that sympathy and understanding on the part 
of those who come in contact with these men in an authorita- 
tive way which shall serve to inspire rather than to discourage 
the continued effort. It is not a new problem, but simply the 
old problem to be worked out under this new conception. I 
should despair of moral reformation on any other grounds 
than the purely personal, and I know of no method of pro- 
cedure which would bring about the desired results as quickly 
and as certainly as those which are operative in the personal 
interview. 








TRAINING FOR CHURCH SERVICE 


Byron H. DEMENT, 


Professor Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. 


“To every man his work” is an excellent motto and a prac- 
tical ideal. It has a business ring and throbs with genuine life. 
It honors the individual, emphasizes personal responsibility 
and suggests training for efficiency. Business corporations 
employ no one to be idle. Every man has his work and must 
do it effectively or surrender his position to one who has the 
ability and willingness to meet reasonable expectations. Should 
not the church accomplish the same results through the dy- 
namic of fervent love, practical training and intelligent lead- 
ership? If every man in the church has a work to do, ought 
there not to be some educational program prepared by the 
church to enable him to become effective in this particular 
ministry? 

Every church member ought to feel personally responsible 
for some definite work, some particular, tangible task either 
in the local church or elsewhere. Special emphasis has been 
laid upon teacher training in our Sunday schools, but only 
about ten per cent in our Sunday schools are expected to be- 
come teachers or officers. When we consider the large num- 
ber of church members not in the Sunday school, there is 
indeed a very small proportion of our church constituency 
that is being reached by the teacher-training plan. 

There are many significant tasks besides Bible teaching 
that deserve special consideration and definite preparation 
for their performance. The educational program of the church 
should embrace all the phases of the work in which the mem- 
bers are expected to become efficient. It cannot include all 
the details of every task, but it may incorporate the various 
types of service needed by the community. Educationally, 
the church should do more than to have the uniform or graded 
Bible lessons taught thirty.minutes Sunday morning. This 
is wholly inadequate to meet the demands of a well trained 
church membership, our only hope of spiritual efficiency. 

Training for service may not all be done at the Sunday 
school hour. Surely, more than one hour a week should be 
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given by the church to its educational work in this day of 
general revival in moral and religious education, and in social 
service. Let the pastor and his wisest leaders study the 
whole situation of the church and decide upon its real func- 
tion in the community and devise the best means by which 
it can meet the demands, and realize its possibilities as an in- 
stitution that stands for redemptive and regenerative forces, 
not only spiritually, but intellectually, morally, and physically. 
Let them remember that the church exists in order that men 
may have life and that they may have it in abundance. 

Many agencies are already doing effective work in the 
preparation for service. The various young peoples’ societies, 
missionary societies, mission study classes, adult Bible classes, 
brotherhood, mothers’ clubs, the various boys’ organizations 
are noted for their progressive vitality. The Religious Educa- 
tion Association, the Y. M. C. A., the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement, the Federal Council of Churches, Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, the various denomi- 
national agencies and social service commissions are making 
earnest efforts to train for useful life in home, church and 
community. There should be special training provided for 
church officers, deacons, elders, stewards, trustees, etc., present 
and perspective. With profit there might be a careful study 
of church organization, church finances, music, Sunday school 
methods, a complete educational program for the church, civic 
life, mothers’ problems, girls and boys, health, athletics, mu- 
sic, etc: These and many other topics are well worth from a 
dozen to a score or more periods. The “Efficient Layman,” 
by Dr. Henry F. Cope, opens up the subject in an interesting 
way and suggests many lines of Christian activity. 

It would prove very helpful for a group of intelligent mem- 
bers of a city church to study, for instance, Strong’s “The 
Challege of the City,” and for a similar group in a country 
church to study Fiske’s “Challenge of the Country.” Ten or 
twelve.periods, forty minutes each, would be epoch-making 
in the life of many who followed such a course. Suppose a 
group of men and women should make a specialty of “The 
place of amusement in the normal Christian life,” might we 
not expect good results to the young life of the church and 
community? 

It would add incalculably to the world’s spiritual wealth 
and power for every member of the church to be able to 
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register as a worker devoting his energies to a special task. 
His sympathies and help are certainly to be wider than his par- 
ticular work, which, however, is the field wherein his interest 
glows with peculiar fervor and his efiiciency in practical Chris- 
tian activity can be graded with approximate accuracy. Let 
the church set its standard high: “A work for every man, 
every man trained for his work and every man doing the work 
for which he is trained.” 





MORE COMPREHENSIVE TRAINING WITHIN 
THE CHURCH 


IvAN LEE Hout 
Pastor Centenary Methodist Church, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Many associations and organizations have emphasized the 
importance of teacher training to such an extent that Sunday 
school teachers are far better trained than they have ever been. 
We are still far from the ideal of the best educational standard 
in all of our Sunday schools, but the improvement has been 
so great that there is no comparison between the educational 
methods of the Sunday school of today and that of a genera- 
tion ago. The question very naturally arises, If there has been 
such an improvement in the Sunday school by emphasis upon 
the necessity of teacher training, why may we not expect an 
improvement in all the activities of the church if we insist on 
training for other kinds of religious work? It is really re- 
markable that we hear so few references to this kind of train- 
ing. Other agencies have taken up the work of the church. 
Organized charity workers are doing much, not simply in the 
way of cure, but also in the matter of prevention. Temper- 
ance, moral and civic organizations have been making the 
Christ influence felt in our social order. While these .organi- 
zations have been doing very effective work, the church, which 
has been and I believe must continue to be, the center and 
inspiration of all this uplifting activity, has confined training 
for service to its Sunday school teachers. Without diminish- 
ing our activities in that direction, has not the time come for 
us to have efficient social helpers and leaders in ethical ad- 
vancement in every church? There is not only a need in the 
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community for the church to do this work, but there is another 
side to this matter. 

Every pastor has felt the necessity of supplying the mem- 
bers of his church with some definite task for Christian service. 
All cannot be made Sunday school teachers. The members of 
any church have differing gifts and each can do some work 
effectively. It is well for the pastor, if he has time amid the 
multitude of tasks that come into his hands, to study his mem- 
bership with the purpose of learning what each can do; but 
there are few pastors who are able to do this. 

With a view of doing more effectively the work of the 
church in the world, and with a view of supplying each mem- 
ber of the church with something he can do and equipping him 
for it, should we not undertake within the church a more com- 
plete system of training? Under the leadership of a director 
of religious education and social training, it seems to me that 
every church could have some such plan as this: Let the di- 
rector become well enough acquainted with the community to 
make before the whole congregation some general, but accu- 
rate, statement of conditions. Volunteers can be sought to 
secure more detailed information. As these report to the di- 
rector, there can follow other discussions by him of conditions 
in the community. I would suggest that there be six or eight 
of these talks. After this community survey before the whole 
congregation, conferences can be held for a period of three or 
four months. There will be conferences in the church on some 
such subjects as these: 

1. Social amelioration. 

2. New social ethics and the civic life. 

3. The church and education. 

All members of the church should be urged to attend some 
one of these group meetings. In connection with the work of 
the director, the pastor of the church should preach occasion- 
ally on “Christian Duties.” Of course, this is only a tentative 
scheme and is given as a hint and suggestion. There has come 
to my attention recently an activity of a church which held 
a series of conferences on “Personal Work and Individual 
Members.” As a result of these conferences and the activities 
that followed inspired by them, there were added to the church 
on one Sunday about four hundred members. Heretofore this 
church has had large additions to its membership only through 
revivals of the sensational type. 


SOARES 
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If the church can do such effective work in one line of 
Christian activity, why may we not get corresponding results 
in other lines? Let us train, not only Sunday school teachers, 
but all members of the church to be efficient in transferring 
the Christian ideal into the world of human life. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


“The Story Tellers’ Magazine” is the title of the new pub- 
lication edited and published by Richard Wyche, president of 
the American Story Tellers’ League, New York. 


Four members of the Executive Board of the R. E. A. have 
each recently completed a round-the-world trip on a special 
mission. They are Francis G. Peabody, D.D., professor emer- 
itus of Harvard University, Bishop William Fraser McDowell, 
Lt.D., Professor Herbert L. Willett, Ph.D., the University of 
Chicago, and President W. P. Faunce of Brown University. 
Each traveler made a number of addresses on religious educa- 
tion in India, China and Japan. 


In several of the churches in Baltimore special instruction 
in morals is being substituted for some of the basket making 
and chair caning in the vacation Bible schools. The Reed Me- 
morial Presbyterian and the Patterson Park Baptist churches 
are leaders in this innovation. Small classes of twenty boys 
are made up especially for study of a “visual lesson in morals” 
on the topic, “What people think about boys’ fights.” The les- 
son has been prepared by the National Institution for Moral 
Instruction, and the work is carried through by Mr. Milton 
Fairchild, director of instruction for that institution, on the 
following plan: 

First session, 45 minutes, delivery of the full text, with 
stereopticon projection of the lantern slides. 

Second session, picture review of first half of lantern slides. 

Third session, picture review of lantern slides completed. 

Fourth session, redelivery of entire text with pictures. This 
plan, involving as it does close personal contact with the boys 
and thorough study of the entire lesson, takes the boys away 
from the popular lecture idea, and awakens their serious in- 
terest to a gratifying degree. 
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Class instruction in morality is now possible in schools and 
churches on a very large scale, because the lantern makers 
have produced what is called the “baby arc light,” which re- 
duces the cost of visual instruction to about ten cents an hour 
and which can be worked from any bulb circuit. 

Mr. Fairchild believes that the churches can organize Sun- 
day school classes for special visual religious education that 
will surpass in vital interest the ordinary lesson leaflet class 
a thousand fold. Instead of pointless exhortations to be good 
and obey God, the Sunday school teacher can deal with the 
application of religion to the important things in daily life, 
and put religion into the world of the boys and girls them- 
selves, by having photographs of actual happenings as the 
basis of the instructions. He does not advocate substitution of 
this for Bible study, but the inclusion in Bible study of the 
application to daily life just as it is lived in these modern days 
of the religion that is in the Bible. Vitalize Bible study for 
the children by making it directly related to their home and 
school and play life. 


a 
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The American Institute of Sacred Literature will devote 
its second Professional Reading Guild Courses to the subject 
of Religious Education. The course will be in charge of Prof. 
Theodore G. Soares and the material will appear in “The Bib- 
lical World,” beginning with February. 


antl Ne 


The New York School of Philanthropy will open a Depart- 
ment of Play and Recreation for the next academic year. 


The next Biennial Convention of the Anti-Saloon League 
of America meets at Columbus, Ohio, November 10 to 13. 

The United States Bureau of Education publishes an inter- 
esting pamphlet on “Schools in Prisons,” prepared by Dr. A. C. 
Hill. In the conclusion of his survey, Dr. Hill urges “that 
better methods and greater efficiency in character building are 
needed all along the line, back to the school and the home.” 
He believes that “public effort should be directed more fully to 
providing the right kind of education for the thousands of 
neglected children whose environment is such as to make the 
development of bad and dangerous character almost inevit- 
able. The hopeful sign of the times is an aroused public senti- 
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ment that is demanding a full knowledge of the facts and a 
vigorous use of the best means of checking moral degeneracy 
at its source.” 


Dr. Ira Landrith is now President of Ward-Belmont, a con- 
solidation of the old and celebrated Ward Seminary with Bel- 
mont College, Nashville. Dr. J. D. Blanton is Vice-President 
and Chairman of the faculty. 


In “The Biblical World” for July the American Institute 
of Sacred Literature sets forth some new courses in Teacher 
Training which are so correlated to other university work that 
they may be chosen by students working for regular degrees. 


The Y. M. C. A. Training College at Springfield, Mass., now 
has a professor of Religious Education. Mr. Ernest M. Best 
will give instruction in the Department of Religious Education, 
which for the past seven years has been in the hands of Presi- 
dent Doggett. He will give especial attention to laboratory and 
clinical work. A similar department at the Chicago Training 
School is in charge of Mr. Joseph M. Artman. 





DEMONSTRATION WORK IN MORAL INSTRUCTION 


Mr. F. J. Gould, demonstrator for the English Moral Edu- 
cation League, and a well known, recognized expert in the field 
of moral instruction in the elementary school, has arranged, 
upon the solicitation of American friends, to spend the school 
year 1913-1914 in this country. The desirabiilty or even neces- 
sity of introducing moral instruction into the schools is now 
widely recognized. Little, however, has actually been done, be- 
cause the teachers feel themselves unprepared for the work. To 
meet this need, Mr. Gould has agreed to place his services at 
the disposal of such communities as may desire them, in dem- 
onstrating to American elementary school teachers the meth- 
ods of moral instruction which have been applied with great 
success in a large number of English cities. 

Mr. Gould will spend a week in each city to which he is 
invited. By means of a group of fifteen or twenty school chil- 


dren, brought together for the purpose, he will show the 
teachers, by actual demonstrations, how classes in this subject 


should be conducted. The children are placed on the stage 
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with their backs to the audience, and are taught precisely as 
they would be in a school room. After the demonstration, 
Mr. Gould explains his methods to his auditors, states the prin- 
ciples underlying them, and answers questions. The topics 
dealt with are such as duty to parents, self-control, courtesy, 
kindness, truthfulness, honesty, obedience to law, justice, and 
international peace. The method employed is, broadly speak- 
ing, that of story telling; but it includes a number of features 
which give it a very distinctive character. It is presented with 
a charm which makes it a delight even to those who are not 
teachers, and with a pedagogical skill that gives it value for 
any subject of instruction whatever. 

Mr. Gould has spent the greater part of his life as a teacher 
in the elementary schools. Since 1910 he has been demon- 
strator for the English Moral Education League. He has given 
model lessons in most of the cities and training schools in 
England, with the result that moral instruction has been intro- 
duced into the school systems of a large number of English 
cities. 

He comes to this country under the auspices of the English 
Moral Education League, an organization composed of some 
of the most eminent men in educational and public life in 
Great Britain. Further information about the nature of his 
work, his itinerary, terms, etc., may be obtained by applying 
to the University Extension Division of the University of Wis- 


consin, Madison. 





UNIVERSITY SUMMER CONFERENCES 


The University of Colorado devoted a week, July 1st to 5th, 
to a conference on social problems with special reference to 
religious education. The topics for each day were “The Re- 
ligious Agencies”; Civic Life”; Problems of Poverty”; “The 
Life of Youth’; National Life,” and “The Social Evil.” The 
General Secretary of the R. E. A. gave one lecture each day. 

The University of West Virginia gave three days to Moral 
and Religious Education, July 17, 18, 19. The General Secre- 
tary of the R. E. A. gave the public lectures on “The Cost of 
Character”; “Making Manhood Through the Public Schools,” 
and “The Use of the Bible in the Schools.” The topics for the 
conference hours were as follows: 
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1. The instinctive basis of moral education. 

2. Moral ideas and ideas about morality. 

3. The proper education for children in preparation for 
moral education. 

4. The moral education of youth. 

5. The moral education of the teacher. 

6. How much and what direct moral instruction ought 
there to be in the school? In what grades? 

7. What is the best way to use the Bible in the public 
schools? 

8. What should be the attitude of the public school to- 
ward religious revivals? Is there any conflict between the just 
demands of the state and the usual demands of those in charge 
of special revivals? 

9. The moral and immoral influence of the playground. 

10. How may the moral welfare of the big boys and big 
girls in the schools be safeguarded? 

11. What are the special problems of moral education in 
the country schools? 

12. What are the most serious problems of moral educa- 
tion at the present time in connection with colleges and uni- 
versities ? 

The University of Chicago, in addition to a regular course 
in religious education in the summer quarter, offered open 
lectures on practical problems in the church and Sunday 
school. 

There is a steady increase in the number of universities 
offering special courses and conferences on moral and religious 
education. The University of Virginia usually considers these 
problems in the course of its week on Rural Life. Vanderbilt 
has a summer conference late in June in connection with the 
Theological Department. Dean Shailer Mathews, Washing- 
ton Gladden and Dean Charles R. Brown were the principal 
speakers this year. 





NEW BOOKS 


IMMIGRANT Forces, William P. Shriver (Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement of the United States and Canada). A very 
handy textbook with much statistical material, tracing the 
immigrant from his home to his American environment. 
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Mexico Topay, George B. Winton (Missionary Education 
Movement). Another of the attractive, useful textbooks by the 
Missionary Education Movement. 


THE ORIGIN AND IDEALS OF THE MopEeRN ScHoo., Francisco 
Ferrer (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00 net). Ferrer was executed 
for insurrection at Barcelona in 1909, but his work as an agi- 
tator for the new education in Spain remains and is well de- 
scribed in this book which constitutes an interesting contribu- 
tion to the story of the general educational reconstruction now 
going on all over the world. Of course, Ferrer calmly insisted 
on scientific teachings and thus won the opposition which has 
come to all modernists. 


Tue Ciry CuHuRcH AND Its SociAL Mission, A. M. Trawick 
(The Association Press, N. Y.). This will be found a valuable 
textbook for adult and brotherhood classes. The material is 
well arranged and the topics handled in an interesting man- 
ner. Teachers of such classes will do well to examine the book. 


TALKS AND STORIES FOR BEGINNERS, M. Griffin (1s 6d). 

THE SUNDAY KINDERGARTEN, Hetty Lee (1s 6d). 

THe CHurRCH YEAR IN THE SUNDAY KINDERGARTEN, S. Long- 
man (2s). 

THe Way or Worsuip, Hetty Lee (2s). 

CHARACTER AND SCENES FROM HEBREW Srory, Hetty Lee (1s 
6d). 

LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF Our Lorp Jesus Curist, Hetty Lee, 
(National Society, 2s). 

Curist’s First Misstoners, M. M. Penstone and N. V. 
Hughes (2s). 

BUILDERS OF THE CHURCH AND PrAYER Book, K. L. M. Row- 
ton (2s). 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE CHuRCH oF Curist, M. M. Penstone 
and K. L. M. Rowton (2s). 

Tue Lire or Curist, Vou. I, F. M. Blakiston (2s 6d). 

THE CHILDREN’S CHarter, G. L. Richardson. 

The above are the graded textbooks of the National So- 
ciety published for certain Episcopal churches of Great Bri- 
tain. They will repay examination as a serious attempt to 
adapt material to the needs of children and at the same time 
to conform to the scheme of the church year and of church 
work with children. 


New METHODS IN THE SUNDAY ScHooL, Hetty Lee. 

THE TEACHERS CRAFT IN CHURCH AND ScuHooL, Penstone, 
Lee, Holland. 

TALKS TO THE TRAINING Crass, Hetty Lee. 

The textbooks published by the National Society for 
teacher training are another indication of the progress now 
being made in this field in Great Britain. They are vastly 
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superior to the elementary books which were of use in this 
country until recent times and these volumes are especially 
interesting as showing the conditions under which English 
schools work. 


CuurcuH Stupy, M. M. Penstone (National Society). 


Our Wor Lp, Rev. Josiah Strong, DD., (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., $1.00 net). The author’s ever lively pen discusses the 
meanings of modern social world movements, especially in the 
light of Christian idealism. He emphasizes the grave dangers 
and problems of the present hour. Very useful for men’s 
classes. 


INFLUENCES IN MopeRN PuiLosopHic Tuoucnt, Arthur T. 
Hadley (Yale University Press, $1.00 net). The John C. Mc- 
Nair lectures at the University of North Carolina, for 1912, 
discussing before a student body the relations of science to 
thinking in religion, and treating also of modern political and 
ethical ideals. 


EcoNoMICs AS THE Basis oF Livine Eruics, John G. Mur- 
doch, A.M. (Allen Book and Printing Co., $2.00 net). A criti- 
cism of current theories of interest, profit and competition; 
and a discussion of the relations of economics to ethics, espe- 
cially from the socialistic viewpoint. 


CoL.Lece Lire, Le Baron R. Briggs (Houghton, Mifflin Co.). 
Four papers on the student’s life, addressed to him and based 
on very wide observation. The student of the college as well 
as the student in the college will be greatly interested. 


THE ReEwicious Lire oF THE ANGLO-Saxon Race, M. V. B. 
Knox (Sherman, French & Co., $2.00 net). A most interesting 
survey of the religious history of a people from their advent 
in England to recent times; is not a church history for it is 
concerned with movements of thought, popular customs and 
ideas. Presents a large amount of information. 


A Recorp oF A City, George F. Kennegott (The Macmil- 
lan Co., $3.00 net). Such a social survey as this sets a high 
standard for all civic surveys. The wealth of material, the 
irenic spirit and the efficient arrangement of data make the 
work most valuable. The many photographs reveal the de- 
plorable conditions in a mill city. A study of this piece of 
work should prompt to a better appreciation of the potency 
of conditions of living as educational factors. 


THE Country Cuurcu, C. O. Gill and Gifford Pinchot (The 
Macmillan Co., $1.25 net). A close, detailed survey of the life 
of the churches in two counties in New York state, showing the 
courses of decline and outlining plans which have been tested 
for successful usefulness. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOR 1912, VoL. I 
and II. 


BETWEEN ERAS: FROM CAPITALISM TO Democracy, Albion W. 
Small (Inter-Collegiate Press, Kansas City, Mo.). Here is some- 
thing new, a non-academic discussion in dialogue and narra- 
tive form, of the social and ethical transition of our times, 
written by the head of a university department of sociology. 
An interesting picture of sociology in the making. 


CHARACTER AND Lire, edited by P. L. Parker (Williams & 
Norgate, 3s 6d net). An interesting symposium, “Character 
and Evolution” by Alfred Russell Wallace, “Character and So- 
ciety” by John A. Hobson, “Art and Character” by Walter 
Crane, “Bohemianism and Character” by Harold Begbie, “His- 
tory and Character” by Emil Reich. The late Dr. Wallace 
and Mr. Begbie take their tasks seriously and furnish valuable 
discussions. 

THE CHURCH AND THE YOUNG MAN’s GAME, F. J. Milnes 
(George H. Doran Co., 75 cents net). On the wise use of recre- 
ation, especially billiards, in the church building. Helpful to 
all facing the question of providing healthful amusement and 
play through the church. 

THE EMERGENCY IN Cuina, F. L. Hawks Pott (Missionary 
Education Movement of the United States and Canada). An- 
other of the practical, up-to-date textbooks of the modern mis- 
sionary movement. 

MoraL TRAINING IN THE ScHOOL AND Home, E. Hershey 
Sneath, Ph.D., and George Hodges, D.D. (The Macmillian Co., 
80 cents net). A valuable and practical handbook, especially 
as it tends to emphasize training in morals rather than in- 
struction in ethics. Even with this purpose the authors seem 
to over-emphasize the intellectual concepts as contrasted with 
the practical training into right habits. Will be useful to 
parents and teachers. 

How To TrAIn CHILDREN, Emma C. Hewitt (George W. Ja- 
cobs & Co.). Much good practical advice in readable form, to 
be commended to young parents. 

GETTING TOGETHER, edited by James Morris Whiton, Ph.D., 
(Sturgis & Walton Co., $1.50 net). Fourteen essays giving 
modern interpretations of great theological conceptions. The 
writers, taken from many communities, reveal a remarkable 
unity in thought and furnish good material for the use of 
groups of thoughtful men or women. 

THE New Epucation In Rexicion, Henry Berkowitz, D.D. 
(Jewish Chautauqua Society, Philadelphia, Pa.). The problem 
of Jewish religious education effectually treated, with a special 
plea for better Sabbath schools and graded texts.’ Much valu- 
able material for all students. 
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HARTFORD ™: Douglas Mackenzie 


Theological Seminary Through these associated schools Hart- 
ford offers ample training, both schol- 
arly and practical, for the Christian 
ministry; meets the present demand 
; for trained lay workers in church, Sun- 
School of Religious Pedagogy day-school and social service; and 
gives special missionary preparation 

Dean, E. H. KNIGHT for the foreign field. Each of these 

schools has its independent faculty 

and its own institutional life, but to- 


Kennedy School of Missions gether they form one interdenomina- 
tional institution with the unity of a 


Secretary, E. W. CAPEN common aim and spirit. 


Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 














The Educator-Journal 


IRCULATION National. Averages more patronage from Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago advertisers than any other 
Educational Journal in the United States. Its reputation as an 

advertising medium is more than national. The following letters are 
conclusive evidence of such fact:— 
HARTS ADVERTISING AGENCY 

sade LonpDON, ENGLAND, August 10, 1909. 

_ “With reference to your paper, will you kindly let us have particulars as to circula- 
tion, etc,? Please _—_ us for one-quarter and one-half pages for sixteen and thirteen 
insertions; also send a specimen copy.” 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISERS 
Fe : : CatcuTTA, INDIA, September 9, 1909. 
In order to investigate the advertising value of The Hducator-Journal, which 
appears to be the best medium for advertisers of technical books, may I solicit the favor 
of your kindly sending us a specimen copy of same, containing the rate for space.” 


Its Standing as an Educational Journal 


Strongly endorsed by leading educators throughout the United 
States. The following endorsements reflect the attitude of progressive 
teachers in every state of the Union:— 

Pror. JOHN W. CARR, Superintendent of Schools, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY. 
Former President of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association. 
“Thanks for calling my attention to the expiration of my subscription to Educator 
Journal. I could not get along without 1t. Have been a subscriber for nearly a third of 
a century and I want to continue so long as I am in the profession. Enclosed find 
check for $1.00 for the year 1910.”’ 











$1.00 Per Year 60 Cents for Six Months 15 Cents for Single Copy 
The Educator-Journal Company 
403 Newton Claypool Building Indianapolis, Indiana 





























THE PUBLICATIONS or 
Che Religions Eduration Assoriation 


SPECIAL PRICES ON THE VOLUMES 


Five Large Volumes, containing authoritative, modern, 
scientific treatment of the most important problems of the 
home, Sunday school, public school, college, university, church, 
library and other educational agencies, and including the 
papers of the conventions of the association from 1903 to 1908. 

I—THE IMPROVEMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


422 pages; published at $2.50, now 50 cents, (prepaid 65 cents). 


II—THE BIBLE IN PRACTICAL LIFE 
640 pages, (out of print). 
IlII—THE AIMS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
525 pages, published at $2.50; now, net, $1.00, (prepaid $1.11). 


IV—THE MATERIAL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
350 pages, published at $2.00; now, net, $0.50, (prepaid $0.65). 


V—EDUCATION AND NATIONAL CHARACTER 
319 pages, published at $2.00; now, net, $0.50, (prepaid $0.65). 





TO NEW MEMBERS 


Note.—As a special endeavor to acquaint new members 
with the history of the organization, Vol. I above, is offered 
free of charge, for a limited period, to all persons enrolling 
and paying the membership fee of $3.00. (By mail or express 
15 cents extra.) 


Or new members may obtain Volumes I, III, [IV and V, 
above described, for $2.00 (express prepaid) in addition to the 
membership fee of $3.00. 


These special prices apply only when ordered directly of 
the Association. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
332 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 








Graded Lessons 





The Life of Jesus 


The uniform lessons for 1914 are on the life 
of Jesus. Why not have your entire Sunday-school 
devote the year to graded lessons on the life of Jesus? 
These lessons are arranged as follows: 





Primary 
Jesus Way of Love and Service 


The Life and Words of Jesus 
Intermediate ~ 


The Life of Jesus (36 Lessons) 


Young People’s Problems as Interpreted 
by Jesus (12 Lessons) 





The Life and Teachings of Jesus 


Full descriptive circular and specimens of each 
grade sent free on request. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


(RELIGIOUS LITERATURE DEPARTMENT) 


597-599 Fifth Avenue . New York 














